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Introduction 


By  the  time  you  finish  this  unit,  you  will  know 
a good  deal  more  about  two  important  areas  on 
your  planet — Africa  and  Asia. 

Throughout  the  unit,  you  will  be  doing  more 
than  just  learning  facts  and  details  (although 
those  things  are  important).  You  will  be 
considering  different  points  of  view.  You  will  be 
making  decisions  about  important  questions  facing 
people  in  Africa  and  Asia.  Try  to  use  the  readings 
in  this  book  to  guide  your  decisions. 

There  are  several  things  that  you  can  do  to 
make  your  work  in  this  unit  more  interesting  and 
worthwhile  to  you  as  an  individual.  Much  of  the 
unit  is  set  in  the  present.  Although  you  will  look 
back  into  the  past  to  see  how  things  came  to  be, 
you  will  be  concentrating  on  issues  facing  people 
in  Africa  and  Asia  today.  Try  to  follow  news 
stories  on  Africa  and  Asia  as  they  occur,  in 
newspapers  and  magazines,  or  on  radio  and 
television.  The  unit,  and  the  readings  in  this 


book,  will  be  much  more  meaningful  to  you  if 
you  keep  up  with  what  is  presently  happening  in 
Africa  and  Asia. 

Above  all,  remember  that  you  are  learning 
about  people,  more  than  about  areas.  The 
questions  that  you  examine  are  the  questions  that 
face  individuals  in  African  and  Asian  nations.  As 
much  as  possible,  try  to  put  yourself  in  the  place 
of  people  who  live  in  these  countries.  Try  to 
understand  their  problems,  their  strengths,  and 
the  things  that  make  them  happy  in  life. 

You  will  also  have  a chance  to  consider  what 
all  of  this  has  to  do  with  you  as  a Canadian. 

What  should  Canada’s  relationship  be  with  these 
peoples  and  countries?  In  what  ways  does  it  affect 
you  as  an  individual? 

If  you  follow  these  suggestions  and  become 
involved  in  the  learning  process,  you  will  find  the 
unit  most  rewarding. 
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Disasters,  Responses,  and  Choiees 


No  One  Is  Completely  Safe 

Natural  calamities  usually  occur  in  the  disaster 
corridors.  These  areas  can  be  marked  out  on  a 
world  map  with  some  precision,  according  to  the 
Disaster  Preparedness  Bureau  of  the  League  of 
Red  Cross  Societies  in  Geneva.  (This  is  the 
federation  of  all  Red  Cross  societies  in  virtually 
every  country  of  the  world.) 

One  corridor  starts  on  both  sides  of  the  Straits 
of  Gibralter,  continues  along  both  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  on  through  the  Middle  East,  Iran, 
Afghanistan,  Pakistan,  India,  Bangladesh,  down 
to  Indonesia,  and  turns  north  through  the  Far 
East  to  Japan.  The  other  area  comes  closer  to 
Canada:  it  follows  the  Andes  mountain  range  of 
South  America  north  through  the  Caribbean 
region  and  into  the  United  States. 

Typhoons  and  hurricanes,  floods,  earthquakes, 
volcanic  eruptions,  and  fires,  whatever  the 
disaster,  it  strikes  these  countries  fast.  Little 
warning  is  given  and  the  devastation  is  dramatic. 

But  there  are  also  slow  disasters — especially 
droughts  and  epidemics.  These  can  often  take 
more  than  a year  to  develop  their  full  impact, 
and  the  results,  although  no  less  terrible  in  death 
toll,  creep  on  with  silent  stealth. 

Increasingly,  though,  we  are  witnessing  another 
type  of  disaster.  These  can  be  called  industrial 
disasters;  they  usually  occur  in  the  more 
economically  advanced  countries.  These,  too,  hit 
quickly.  They  range  from  the  flood  of  a broken 
dam  and  a mine  cave-in  to  chemical  explosions 
and  widespread  lethal  chemical  contamination. 

War,  of  course,  is  a man-made  disaster  in  a 
special  category.  So,  too,  are  the  civil  conflicts 
which  never  quite  reach  the  stage  of  all-out  war. 

Actually  nobody  is  completely  safe  from 
disaster  in  this  world,  so  preparedness  should  start 
at  home. 

One  thing  you  can  do  to  be  prepared  is  ask 
about  the  emergency  organization  in  your  own 
community.  Does  one  exist?  Is  it  ready  for 
prompt  action  in  any  likely  type  of  disaster?  Is  it 
co-ordinated  with  other  organizations  at  the 
various  levels  of  government? 


The  Infrastructure 

In  1970  a terrible  cyclone  struck  East  Pakistan 
(now  Bangladesh).  It  caused  tidal  waves  that 
killed  thousands  of  people,  destroyed  whole 
villages,  and  flooded  large  areas  of  farmland. 
Many  countries  rushed  aid  to  the  area  in  the  form 
of  food,  clothing,  and  medicine.  Huge  transport 
planes  from  the  United  States  landed  at  the 
airport  of  the  capital  city  of  Dacca  with  many  of 
these  supplies.  Unfortunately,  it  then  proved  to  be 
very  difficult  to  distribute  the  supplies  to  the 
people  who  lived  in  the  dozens  of  villages  in  the 
area  damaged  by  the  floods.  Why?  There  were  no 
roads  or  railroads  there. 

In  Brazil,  the  postal  system  has  been  so 
unreliable  that  at  times  many  businesses  have 
employed  private  delivery  systems  to  make  sure 
that  their  mail  reaches  its  destination.  In  large 
Brazilian  cities,  people  must  often  wait  for  years 
before  they  can  have  a telephone  installed. 


Source:  When  Disaster  Strikes:  What  Can  I Do?  Canadian  Red  Cross 
Society  Pub  2/80-8m-PA-1103. 
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In  many  cities  around  the  world,  the  water  or 
electricity  supply  may  be  cut  off  unexpectedly  for 
a few  hours.  This  is  an  inconvenience  for 
householders.  But  for  businesses  it  can  be 
disastrous.  Machines  come  to  a halt,  and 
production  is  stopped. 

What  we  have  been  saying  is  that  every 
country  needs  certain  basic  facilities — roads, 
railroads,  docks,  electricity  and  water  supply, 
telephone  and  postal  services,  and  many  other 
things.  Economists  call  these  basic  facilities  the 
infrastructure  of  the  country.  Without  an  adequate 
infrastructure,  it  is  difficult  for  a country  to  make 
progress.  The  production  of  goods  and  services 
cannot  be  increased  very  much  if  people  cannot 
easily  communicate  with  one  another,  if  goods 
cannot  be  transported  and  delivered,  if  the  supply 
of  water  and  power  is  inadequate  and  unpredict- 
able, and  if  people  cannot  get  education  and 
health  care.  One  of  the  main  tasks  of  the  govern- 
ments of  the  developing  countries  is  to  build  up 
an  adequate  infrastructure  to  foster  growth. 

What  is  a country’s  infrastructure?  Which  of 
the  following  are  part  of  the  infrastructure? 
airports  highways 

railroads  ports 

climate  schools 

river  systems  birth  rate 

Source:  J.D.  Calderwood,  The  Developing  World.  Glenview,  III.: 
Scott,  Foresman  ir  Co.,  1976. 

Drought  in  the  Sahel 

The  United  Nations  Food  & Agriculture 
Organization  (FAO)  reported  May  12,  1973  that 
six  million  people  in  six  Sub-Sahara  (Sahel) 
nations  faced  starvation  after  a five-year  drought 
that  had  already  killed  millions  of  head  of  cattle. 

Relief  efforts  in  the  countries — Senegal, 
Mauritania,  Mali,  Upper  Volta,  Niger  and 
Chad — were  hampered  by  inadequate  transport  to 
isolated  areas.  Nomads  were  reported  moving 
toward  settled  regions,  threatening  fights  for 
dwindling  food  stocks. 


The  U.S.  and  the  European  Economic 
Community  had  sent  about  600,000  metric  tons  of 
food  to  the  area,  as  well  as  vaccines  for  cattle  and 
seed  for  new  planting.  West  German,  French, 

U.S.  and  Soviet  aircraft  were  being  used  in  an 
airlift  program  designed  to  distribute  food  before 
the  rainy  season  made  transport  impossible. 

Niger  President  Diori  Hamani,  July  23,  said  it 
was  “probable  that  many  young  Niger  children 
had  died  of  malnutrition”  during  the  drought, 
which  had  been  broken  by  the  arrival  of  summer 
rains.  But  drought  conditions  resumed  soon. 

Addeke  H.  Boerma,  director  general  of  the 
FAO,  said  Jan.  23,  1974  that  the  Sahelian 
drought  was  worse  than  at  the  same  time  in  1973. 

Boerma  said  some  crops  had  come  up  during  the 
rainy  season,  but  had  died  when  the  rains  stopped 
prematurely.  Unknown  thousands  had  already 
died,  many  from  normally  nonfatal  diseases  com- 
plicated by  malnutrition.  Thousands  more  were 
continuing  to  move  south  from  the  region.  Large 
stretches  of  northern  Nigeria  were  also  affected. 

FAO  reported  Jan.  23  that  more  than  3.5 
million  head  of  cattle — about  25%  of  the  region’s 
cattle — worth  $400  million  may  have  died  in  1973 
because  of  the  drought. 

Famine  conditions  intensified  in  the  area 
throughout  the  first  half  of  1974  as  drought 
persisted  in  the  west  African  Sahel  region  and 
torrential  rains  destroyed  food  crops  in  the  east. 
According  to  an  April  7 report,  the  drought  had 
reached  proportions  of  a national  disaster  in  Mali, 
Niger,  Chad,  Mauritania  and  Ethiopia;  famine 
had  also  spread  to  countries  previously  unaffected. 

More  people  had  died  in  one  year  of  the 
Ethiopian  famine  than  in  the  several  years  of  the 
sub-Saharan  famine  in  the  six  west  African 
countries,  according  to  figures  released  March  16 
by  Ethiopian  Relief  Coordinator  Kassa  Kebede. 
Official  statistics  showed  that  more  than  700,000 
persons  were  suffering  from  famine  while  another 
1.3  million- 1.7  million  were  starving  in  the 
northern  provinces. 
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Statistics  for  deaths  in  the  south  were  not 
available,  Kebede  said,  but  he  reported  that  some 
100,000  had  died  of  starvation  in  the  province  of 
Wollo  in  1973.  According  to  a church  mission 
survey  in  a single  southern  district  of  Shoa 
province,  11,281  people  had  perished  from 
starvation  in  1973,  it  was  reported  March  19. 

In  the  midst  of  Ethiopia’s  six-year  drought, 
torrential  rains  had  fallen  in  Wollo  and  Danakyls 
Provinces,  leaving  several  thousand  people 
without  shelter  and  decimating  cotton  and  other 
crops,  it  was  reported  March  23.  Relief  efforts 
were  paralyzed  by  floods  which  washed  away 
several  vital  bridges  along  the  route  from  the  Red 
Sea  port  of  Assab  to  Dessie,  Wollo’s  chief  town. 

The  Red  Cross  announced  April  18  that  it  had 
mobilized  700  camels  to  transport  grain  to  famine 
victims  in  the  north.  The  British  Royal  Air  Force, 
June  20,  flew  trucks  to  the  northern  regions  in  an 
attempt  to  distribute  food  in  the  famine  area 
before  rains  began  again. 

A special  government  commission  was  set  up 
June  19  to  investigate  allegations  that  relief  grain 
for  Ethiopia  was  re-exported  to  North  Yemen 
from  Djibouti,  capital  of  the  French  Territory  of 
the  Afars  and  Issas.  The  Ethiopian  government 
had  been  accused  of  failing  to  adopt  an  adequate 
relief  program. 

Source:  From  The  Disaster  File — The  1970’s.  edited  by  Grace  M. 
Ferrara.  ©1979  by  Facts  on  File,  Inc. 

Natural  and  Man-Made  Disasters 
in  the  Developing  World 

Natural  disasters 

When  there  are  disasters  such  as  earthquakes, 
cyclones,  floods  and  droughts  in  the  Third  World, 
there  are  few  resources  to  cope  with  them.  People 
are  often  in  desperate  need. 


India,  Pakistan  and  Bangladesh  face  frequent 
calamities.  The  devastation  of  homes,  farms,  and 
roads,  and  the  disease,  famine  and  death  that 
follow  the  disasters  are  often  enormous.  Many 
people  in  other  countries  cannot  imagine  how  bad 
it  is.  There  seems  to  be  no  solution.  Often,  after  a 
disaster,  people  try  to  profit  by  the  misfortunes  of 
their  fellows.  Looting  and  hoarding  food  are 
common  at  these  times.  Farmers  who  lose  their 
crops  become  even  more  in  debt.  They  will  have 
to  repay  debts  to  landlords  and  the  money 
lenders.  To  do  this  they  may  need  to  mortgage 
their  future  crops. 

Avoiding  disasters 

Many  of  the  disasters  of  drought  and  flood 
could  be  avoided  if  water  resources  were  properly 
developed.  There  could  be  more  water  for 
drinking.  More  land  could  be  used  for  crops. 

India  would  be  able  to  irrigate  nearly  three  times 
as  much  land  as  at  present. 

Overgrazing  by  animals  and  bad  farming 
methods  have  bared  patches  of  soil.  Rainwater 
runs  quickly  off  the  land  into  the  rivers  and  sea  if 
there  is  no  vegetation  to  hold  the  soil.  Good  soil  is 
washed  away.  Rivers  swell  and  burst  their  banks. 
The  land  is  destroyed  for  farming.  Soil  is  washed 
into  the  reservoirs  and  fills  them  in. 

Unfortunately  the  forces  of  nature  are  often  too 
strong  for  man.  Severe  floods  in  Pakistan  in  1973 
broke  the  dams  and  barrages  controlling  the  River 
Indus  and  irrigation  schemes  were  destroyed.  In 
that  year  droughts  extended  the  Sahara  Desert  in 
West  Africa.  This  drought  killed  many  people  and 
then  cattle  as  newly  made  wells  ran  dry. 

Some  man-made  disasters  in  Africa 

Unfortunately,  some  attempts  to  develop 
resources  and  prevent  disasters  may  cause  other, 
unforeseen  disasters.  In  Egypt  the  Aswan  High 
Dam  was  built  across  the  River  Nile.  The  dam 
created  Lake  Nasser,  which  was  intended  to 
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prevent  the  Nile  flooding  and  to  generate  vast 
amounts  of  electricity.  It  was  hoped  millions  of 
hectares  of  desert  would  be  irrigated.  The  floods 
were  controlled  but  silt  is  now  trapped  in  Lake 
Nasser  instead  of  being  dropped  farther  down  the 
valley  to  form  fertile  soils.  The  delta  lands  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile  were  also  formed  of  silt.  Now 
they  are  being  washed  away  by  the  sea.  The  Nile 
water  used  to  feed  the  sardine  shoals  in  the 
Mediterranean.  The  food  supply  is  now  cut  off 
and  thousands  of  fishermen  are  out  of  work.  The 
hot  sun  evaporates  Lake  Nasser.  There  is  not 
enough  water  to  drive  all  the  turbines.  Egypt  can 
irrigate  less  than  three-quarters  of  the  desert  area 
than  it  had  hoped. 

Source:  The  Third  World,  by  Roger  Clare.  MacDonald  h Co. 
Publishers  (Educational  Colour  Units)  London,  U.K. 


Choices 

Third  World  countries  have  a number  of 
choices  open  to  them.  In  talking  about 
development  we  are,  of  course,  talking  about 
people  and  how  their  lives  can  be  made  better. 

We  must  not  assume  that  they  will  necessarily 
want  to  live  as  we  do.  We  should  not  think  that  a 
group  of  farmers  trying  to  grow  crops  in  difficult 
soils,  with  little  rain,  would  necessarily  all  be 
better  off  in  factories  and  council  flats. 

Westerners  who  have  studied  people  like  these 
have  often  found  a richness  in  their  lives  which  is 
lacking  in  ours.  In  their  large,  closely-knit 
families  everyone  has  an  important  part  to  play. 
They  work  together  and  help  each  other.  They 
are  often  gifted  in  art  and  music,  and  religious 
beliefs  generally  play  a much  more  important 
part  in  their  lives  than  they  do  in  ours.  They  may 
be  reluctant  to  change  these  things. 

Source:  John  Turner,  World  Inequality.  London,  England:  Longman 
Group  Ltd.,  1978. 
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Map  of  Disasters 


Earthquake  Catastrophies 
Flood  Catastrophies 
Windstorm  Catastrophies 
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Development  in  the  World:  The  Present  Situation 


What  Is  “Development”? 

This  raises  a very  important  point:  what  really 
is  ‘development’  for  the  world’s  poorer  countries? 
Until  quite  recently,  most  Western  economists 
seemed  to  think  that  it  was  a straight-forward 
matter  of  enabling  them  to  become  like  we  are, 
as  quickly  as  possible.  The  main  development 
problems  were  thought  to  be  the  barriers  that 
prevented  the  poorer  countries  from  rapidly 
building  up  their  industries  until  their  economies 
looked  like  ours.  But  when  we  begin  to  ask 
ourselves  just  how  ‘rich’  we  really  are  in  all  the 
things  that  make  life  better  and  more  rewarding, 
we  begin  to  realise  that  development  is  not  just  a 
matter  of  making  more  money. 

Source:  John  Turner,  World  Inequality.  London,  England:  Longman 
Group  Ltd.,  1978. 

Development  Definitions 

(to  be  used  with  World  Population 

Data  Chart:  1982) 

Per  Capita  Gross  National  Product 

The  amount  of  goods  and  services  produced  in 
a country  per  person  (average)  in  one  year,  e.g., 
the  per  capita  G.N.P.  in  Canada  is  $10,130 
(according  to  the  chart). 

Birth  Rate 

The  number  of  births  per  1,000  population  in  a 
given  year,  e.g.,  the  birth  rate  in  Canada  is  16 
per  thousand. 

Death  Rate 

The  number  of  deaths  per  1,000  population  in 
a given  year,  e.g.,  the  death  rate  in  Canada  is  7 
per  thousand. 


Doubling  Time 

The  number  of  years  required  for  a population 
of  an  area  to  double  its  present  size,  given  the 
current  rate  of  population  growth,  e.g.,  the 
doubling  time  for  Canada  is  82  years. 

Infant  Mortality  Rate 

The  number  of  deaths  of  infants  (under  one 
year  of  age)  in  a given  year,  per  1,000  live  births 
in  that  year,  e.g.,  the  infant  mortality  rate  in 
Canada  is  10.9. 

Total  Fertility  Rate 

The  average  number  of  children  that  would  be 
born  to  a woman  during  her  lifetime  at  current 
rates  in  that  country,  e.g.,  the  total  fertility  rate 
in  Canada  is  1.8. 

Life  Expectancy 

The  average  number  of  years  a person  would 
live  if  current  trends  were  to  continue  (most 
commonly  cited  as  life  expectancy  at  birth),  e.g., 
the  life  expectancy  in  Canada  at  birth  is  74. 

Urban  Population 

The  number  of  individuals  per  100  population 
living  in  cities,  e.g.,  the  urban  population  in 
Canada  is  76  per  100  (or  76%). 

Labor  Force  in  Agriculture 

The  number  of  individuals  per  100  population 
employed  in  agriculture  (including  forestry, 
hunting  and  fishing),  e.g.,  the  labor  force  in 
agriculture  in  Canada  is  5 per  100  (or  5%). 

Source:  Definitions  adapted  from  Arthur  Haupt  and  Thomas  T. 
Kane,  Population  Handbook.  New  York,  N.Y.:  Population  Reference 
Bureau,  1978. 
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World  Population  Data  Chart  (1982) 
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60 

680 

LESS  DEVEL.  (Excl.  China) 

2,434 

38 

14 

2.4 

29 

949 

3,635 

4,968 

108 

5.3 

42/3 

53 

32 

60 

860 

AFRICA 

498 

46 

17 

2.9 

24 

175 

847 

1,344 

121 

6.5 

45/3 

49 

28 

66 

770 

NORTHERN  AFRICA 

117 

44 

13 

3.1 

22 

42 

190 

265 

no 

6.5 

43/3 

54 

43 

52 

1,110 

ALGERIA 

20.1 

46 

14 

3.2 

22 

7.7 

36.3 

56.8 

118 

7.4 

47/4 

56 

61 

51 

1,920 

EGYPT 

44.8 

43 

12 

3.1 

22 

16.9 

66.7 

92.4 

103 

6.0 

40/4 

55 

45 

44 

580 

LIBYA 

3.2 

47 

13 

3.5 

20 

0.8 

6.1 

10.0 

100 

7.4 

49/4 

55 

52 

17 

8,640 

MOROGGO 

22.3 

45 

14 

3.2 

22 

7.6 

37.5 

56.5 

107 

6.9 

46/3 

55 

41 

52 

860 

SUDAN 

19.9 

47 

17 

3.0 

23 

6.1 

33.1 

51.3 

124 

6.6 

44/3 

46 

25 

77 

470 

TUNISIA 

6.7 

35 

11 

2.4 

29 

2.9 

9.6 

12.4 

100 

5.6 

43/4 

58 

52 

32 

1,310 

WESTERN  AFRICA 

150 

49 

19 

3.0 

23 

47 

265 

449 

140 

6.8 

46/3 

47 

22 

64 

750 

BENIN 

3.7 

49 

19 

3.0 

23 

1.3 

6.6 

12.0 

154 

6.7 

46/4 

46 

14 

46 

300 

CAPE  VERDE 

0.3 

29 

8 

2.1 

33 

0.2 

0.4 

0.5 

82 

3.1 

36/4 

60 

20 

57 

300 

GAMBIA 

0.6 

49 

28 

2.1 

33 

0.2 

1.0 

1.8 

198 

6.4 

42/2 

41 

19 

78 

250 

GHANA 

12.4 

48 

17 

3.1 

22 

3.7 

21.5 

32.7 

103 

6.7 

47/4 

48 

36 

52 

420 

GUINEA 

5.3 

46 

21 

2.5 

27 

2.1 

8.8 

15.0 

165 

6.2 

43/3 

44 

19 

81 

290 

GUINEA-BISSAU 

0.8 

40 

21 

1.9 

36 

0.4 

1.2 

1.8 

149 

5.4 

38/4 

41 

24 

83 

160 

IVORY  COAST 

8.8 

48 

18 

2.9 

24 

2.5 

15.1 

25.0 

127 

6.7 

45/2 

46 

38 

80 

1,150 

LIBERIA 

2.0 

50 

20 

3.0 

23 

0.8 

3.8 

6.7 

154 

6.9 

41/4 

53 

33 

72 

520 

MALI 

7.1 

52 

24 

2.8 

24 

2.3 

12.2 

21.4 

154 

7.0 

48/1 

42 

17 

87 

190 

MAURITANIA 

1.7 

50 

22 

2.8 

25 

0.6 

3.0 

5.4 

143 

6.9 

42/6 

42 

23 

83 

320 

NIGER 

5.8 

51 

22 

2.9 

24 

1.9 

10.4 

18.7 

146 

7.1 

43/3 

42 

13 

89 

330 

NIGERIA 

82.3 

50 

18 

3.2 

22 

24.0 

149.7 

258.1 

135 

6.9 

47/2 

48 

20 

54 

1,010 

SENEGAL 

5.9 

48 

22 

2.6 

27 

2.3 

9.7 

15.3 

147 

7.1 

44/3 

42 

33 

75 

450 

SIERRA  LEONE 

3.7 

46 

19 

2.6 

26 

1.6 

6.1 

9.8 

208 

6.2 

41/5 

46 

25 

66 

270 

TOGO 

2.8 

48 

19 

2.9 

24 

1.0 

4.8 

8.0 

109 

6.5 

50/4 

46 

17 

68 

410 

UPPER  VOLTA 

6.7 

48 

22 

2.6 

27 

3.1 

10.9 

17.2 

211 

6.5 

44/3 

42 

8 

82 

190 

EASTERN  AFRICA 

141 

48 

18 

3.0 

23 

50 

246 

402 

112 

6.7 

46/3 

47 

15 

78 

310 

BURUNDI 

4.4 

45 

23 

2.2 

31 

2.0 

7.0 

11.7 

122 

5.9 

44/2 

41 

2 

84 

200 

COMOROS 

0.4 

44 

14 

3.0 

23 

0.1 

0.6 

0.9 

93 

6.2 

43/3 

46 

19 

64 

300 

8 


w % ^ 

% 

CVv-^- 

'O 

DJIBOUTI 

0.5 

49 

22 

2.6 

26 

0.1 

0.7 

1.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

74 

- 

480 

ETHIOPIA 

30.5 

50 

25 

2.5 

28 

13.3 

50.6 

79.6 

147 

6.7 

43/3 

40 

14 

80 

140 

KENYA 

17.9 

53 

14 

3.9 

18 

4.8 

35.4 

59.3 

87 

8.1 

50/4 

54 

14 

78 

420 

MADAGASCAR 

9.2 

45 

18 

2.7 

26 

3.6 

15.2 

24.2 

71 

6.4 

44/4 

46 

18 

84 

350 

MALAWI 

6.6 

51 

19 

3.2 

22 

2.4 

12.0 

20.8 

172 

7.0 

44/4 

46 

10 

84 

230 

MAURITIUS 

1.0 

27 

7 

2.0 

35 

0.4 

1.2 

1.5 

32.9 

3.1 

35/4 

64 

43 

29 

1,060 

MOZAMBIQUE 

12.7 

45 

19 

2.6 

27 

4.9 

20.7 

32.7 

115 

6.1 

45/2 

46 

8 

65 

270 

REUNION 

0.5 

25 

7 

1.8 

38 

0.2 

0.7 

0.8 

20 

3.1 

35/4 

65 

41 

29 

3,830 

RWANDA 

5.4 

50 

19 

3.0 

23 

1.7 

9.5 

15.5 

107 

7.0 

51/2 

46 

4 

90 

200 

SEYCHELLES 

0.1 

28 

7 

2.1 

34 

- 

0.1 

0.1 

26.6 

4.2 

38/6 

65 

25 

18 

1,770 

SOMALIA 

4.6 

46 

20 

2.6 

26 

1.5 

7.2 

12.0 

147 

6.1 

45/2 

42 

30 

80 

- 

TANZANIA 

19.9 

46 

14 

3.2 

22 

6.8 

35.3 

59.9 

103 

6.6 

46/4 

50 

13 

82 

260 

UGANDA 

13.7 

48 

16 

3.2 

22 

4.3 

23.9 

39.0 

97 

6.2 

45/3 

52 

7 

81 

280 

ZAMBIA 

6.0 

49 

17 

3.2 

22 

2.1 

11.0 

19.1 

106 

7.0 

46/3 

48 

40 

67 

560 

ZIMBABWE 

8.0 

47 

14 

3.4 

21 

2.1 

14.7 

23.9 

74 

6.7 

51/2 

54 

20 

59 

630 

MIDDLE  AFRICA 

56 

46 

20 

2.6 

27 

24 

90 

145 

122 

6.0 

44/3 

45 

30 

75 

370 

ANGOLA 

6.8 

48 

23 

2.4 

28 

3.7 

11.3 

19.2 

154 

6.4 

44/3 

41 

21 

58 

470 

CAMEROON 

8.9 

45 

20 

2.5 

28 

4.3 

13.8 

20.9 

109 

5.7 

43/4 

46 

35 

81 

670 

CENTRAL  AFRICAN  REP. 

2.4 

44 

22 

2.2 

32 

1.1 

3.9 

6.6 

149 

5.9 

41/4 

42 

41 

88 

300 

CHAD 

4.6 

44 

24 

2.0 

35 

2.3 

6.7 

10.4 

149 

5.9 

41/3 

40 

18 

84 

120 

CONGO 

1.6 

45 

19 

2.6 

27 

0.7 

2.7 

4.6 

129 

6.0 

43/3 

46 

37 

35 

730 

EQUATORIAL  GUINEA 

0.3 

42 

19 

2.3 

30 

0.2 

0.4 

0.7 

143 

5.7 

42/4 

46 

54 

75 

- 

GABON 

0.7 

34 

22 

1.2 

58 

0.4 

0.9 

1.2 

117 

4.7 

34/6 

44 

36 

77 

3,680 

SAO  TOME  AND  PRINCIPE 

0.1 

42 

10 

3.2 

21 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

49.7 

- 

- 

- 

33 

- 

490 

ZAIRE 

30.3 

46 

19 

2.8 

25 

10.7 

50.5 

81.3 

112 

6.1 

44/3 

46 

30 

75 

220 

SOUTHERN  AFRICA 

34 

37 

12 

2.5 

28 

12 

55 

82 

98 

5.2 

42/4 

59 

47 

35 

2,120 

BOTSWANA 

0.9 

51 

18 

3.3 

21 

0.4 

1.6 

3.0 

83 

6.5 

46/5 

48 

29 

81 

910 

LESOTHO 

1.4 

40 

16 

2.4 

29 

0.7 

2.2 

3.3 

115 

5.9 

40/4 

50 

4 

84 

390 

NAMIBIA 

1.1 

44 

15 

2.8 

24 

0.4 

1.8 

2.9 

120 

5.9 

44/3 

51 

45 

49 

1,410 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

30.0 

36 

12 

2.4 

28 

10.3 

48.9 

71.5 

96 

5.1 

42/4 

60 

50 

29 

2,290 

SWAZILAND 

0.6 

48 

19 

2.8 

24 

0.2 

1.0 

1.7 

135 

6.5 

48/3 

46 

9 

74 

680 

ASIA 

2,671 

30 

11 

1.9 

37 

1,245 

3,528 

4,368 

91 

4.2 

36/4 

58 

23 

59 

920 

ASIA  (Excl.  China) 

1,671 

35 

14 

2.1 

33 

715 

2,328 

2,968 

108 

5.0 

40/4 

53 

30 

57 

1,340 

SOUTHWEST  ASIA 

106 

39 

12 

2.7 

26 

36 

171 

250 

102 

5.6 

43/4 

58 

52 

48 

3,520 

BAHRAIN 

0.4 

37 

8 

2.8 

24 

0.1 

0.7 

1.0 

53 

7.4 

41/3 

66 

78 

3 

5,560 

CYPRUS 

0.6 

22 

9 

1.2 

55 

0.4 

0.7 

0.8 

18 

2.3 

25/10 

72 

53 

35 

3,560 

GAZA 

0.5 

51 

14 

3.7 

19 

0.3 

0.7 

0.9 

92 

- 

- 

- 

90 

- 

- 

IRAQ 

14.0 

47 

13 

3.4 

20 

4.0 

24.2 

37.4 

78 

7.0 

49/4 

55 

72 

30 

3,020 

ISRAEL 

4.1 

24 

7 

1.7 

40 

1.5 

5.6 

7.1 

14.1 

3.5 

33/8 

73 

89 

6 

4,500 

JORDAN 

3.5 

47 

10 

3.6 

19 

1.0 

6.5 

10.3 

69 

7.3 

51/3 

60 

42 

27 

1,420 

KUWAIT 

1.5 

42 

5 

3.7 

19 

0.1 

2.9 

4.6 

39.1 

6.1 

44/2 

69 

88 

2 

22,840 

LEBANON 

2.7 

30 

9 

2.1 

32 

1.0 

4.0 

5.3 

41 

4.3 

43/5 

65 

76 

11 

- 

9 


% 

' 

% % 

OMAN 

0.9 

49 

19 

3.0 

23 

0.3 

1.7 

2.6 

128 

7.2 

45/3 

47 

7 

62 

4,380 

QATAR 

0.3 

37 

10 

2.8 

25 

- 

0.4 

0.6 

53 

6.8 

45/3 

57 

86 

- 

26,080 

SAUDI  ARABIA 

II. I 

46 

14 

3.2 

22 

3.2 

20.5 

32.7 

114 

7.3 

45/3 

53 

67 

61 

11,260 

SYRIA 

9.7 

46 

9 

3.8 

18 

2.7 

18.7 

30.0 

62 

7.4 

48/3 

64 

47 

32 

1,340 

TURKEY 

47.7 

33 

10 

2.2 

31 

17.8 

70.7 

95.2 

123 

4.3 

40/4 

60 

44 

56 

1,460 

UNITED  ARAB  EMIRATES 

1.2 

30 

7 

2.3 

30 

0.1 

1.9 

2.8 

53 

6.8 

34/3 

62 

72 

5 

30,070 

YEMEN,  NORTH 

5.5 

49 

24 

2.4 

28 

2.5 

8.8 

13.5 

162 

6.8 

45/3 

41 

10 

75 

460 

YEMEN,  SOUTH 

2.0 

48 

21 

2.7 

26 

0.8 

3.4 

5.3 

146 

7.0 

46/3 

44 

37 

40 

420 

MIDDLE  SOUTH  ASIA 

988 

38 

16 

2.2 

32 

422 

1,396 

1,797 

125 

5.5 

41/3 

49 

22 

64 

230 

AFGHANISTAN 

15.1 

48 

23 

2.5 

27 

7.0 

26.5 

39.3 

205 

6.9 

45/3 

40 

11 

78 

- 

BANGLADESH 

93.3 

47 

19 

2.8 

25 

38.6 

149.2 

210.1 

136 

6.3 

42/3 

46 

10 

77 

120 

BHUTAN 

1.4 

43 

21 

2.2 

31 

0.7 

2.0 

2.9 

150 

6.2 

42/3 

43 

4 

94 

80 

INDIA 

713.8 

35 

15 

2.0 

35 

316.3 

967.6 

1,196.8 

123 

5.3 

40/3 

49 

22 

64 

240 

IRAN 

41.2 

44 

14 

3.1 

22 

14.0 

66.5 

95.5 

108 

6.4 

44/4 

58 

50 

37 

- 

MALDIVES 

0.2 

47 

14 

3.1 

22 

0.1 

0.3 

0.4 

120 

- 

45/2 

- 

11 

- 

260 

NEPAL 

14.5 

44 

21 

2.3 

30 

7.7 

20.7 

28.5 

150 

6.5 

40/3 

43 

5 

93 

140 

PAKISTAN 

93.0 

44 

16 

2.8 

25 

31.3 

142.7 

198.2 

126 

6.3 

46/3 

51 

28 

54 

300 

SRI  LANKA 

15.2 

29 

7 

2.2 

31 

6.0 

20.9 

25.6 

37.1 

3.4 

39/4 

65 

27 

54 

270 

SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

374 

34 

12 

2.2 

32 

152 

519 

658 

86 

4.8 

42/3 

53 

23 

65 

580 

BRUNEI 

0.2 

28 

4 

2.4 

29 

- 

0.4 

0.5 

20.0 

5.1 

34/3 

66 

76 

- 

11,890 

BURMA 

37.1 

39 

14 

2.4 

29 

16.0 

55.1 

76.7 

101 

5.5 

40/4 

52 

27 

65 

180 

DEMOGRATIG  KAMPUGHEA 

6.1 

38 

19 

1.9 

36 

3.0 

9.2 

11.7 

212 

- 

- 

37 

14 

74 

- 

EAST  TIMOR 

0.5 

44 

21 

2.3 

30 

0.5 

0.7 

1.0 

- 

- 

42/3 

42 

11 

60 

- 

INDONESIA 

151.3 

34 

16 

1.7 

40 

70.5 

197.1 

236.4 

93 

4.7 

42/2 

48 

20 

65 

420 

LAOS 

3.7 

44 

20 

2.4 

29 

1.6 

5.5 

7.4 

129 

6.2 

42/3 

44 

15 

74 

- 

MALAYSIA 

14.7 

30 

7 

2.4 

29 

5.3 

21.3 

27.5 

31 

4.4 

40/4 

63 

29 

49 

1,670 

PHILIPPINES 

51.6 

34 

8 

2.6 

26 

16.5 

77.3 

102.8 

55 

5.0 

43/3 

61 

36 

49 

720 

SINGAPORE 

2.5 

17 

5 

1.2 

57 

0.8 

3.0 

3.3 

11.7 

1.8 

28/5 

71 

100 

1 

4,480 

THAILAND 

49.8 

28 

7 

2.1 

33 

15.3 

69.9 

88.0 

55 

3.7 

42/3 

61 

14 

73 

670 

VIETNAM 

56.6 

37 

9 

2.8 

25 

23.0 

80.0 

102.3 

100 

5.3 

41/4 

53 

19 

71 

- 

EAST  ASIA 

1,204 

21 

7 

1.4 

50 

635 

1,441 

1,663 

41 

2.7 

31/6 

66 

22 

54 

1,330 

GHINA 

1,000 

22 

7 

1.4 

48 

530 

1,200 

1,400 

45 

2.8 

32/6 

65 

13 

61 

290 

HONG  KONG 

5.0 

17 

5 

1.2 

59 

1.8 

6.6 

7.4 

13.4 

2.4 

27/6 

76 

90 

1 

4,210 

JAPAN 

118.6 

14 

6 

0.8 

92 

72.5 

126.4 

129.0 

7.4 

1.8 

24/9 

76 

76 

9 

9,890 

KOREA,  NORTH 

18.7 

32 

8 

2.4 

29 

8.0 

27.3 

35.8 

34 

4.5 

40/4 

62 

33 

47 

- 

KOREA,  SOUTH 

41.1 

19 

5 

1.4 

50 

15.5 

52.8 

62.2 

34 

2.6 

38/4 

66 

55 

34 

1,520 

MAGAO 

0.3 

28 

8 

2.0 

35 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

- 

- 

38/5 

- 

98 

- 

2,020 

MONGOLIA 

1.8 

38 

9 

2.9 

24 

0.8 

2.7 

3.7 

55 

5.4 

43/3 

62 

50 

50 

- 

TAIWAN 

18.5 

23 

5 

1.8 

38 

6.0 

24.6 

29.6 

24 

2.7 

33/4 

71 

66 

30 

- 

NORTH  AMERICA 

256 

16 

9 

0.7 

95 

145 

286 

308 

12 

1.9 

23/11 

74 

74 

4 

11,240 

GAN ADA 

24.4 

16 

7 

0.8 

82 

11.7 

26.9 

33.4 

10.9 

1.8 

24/9 

74 

76 

5 

10,130 

UNITED  STATES 

232.0 

16 

9 

0.7 

96 

133.1 

259.0 

274.1 

11.8 

1.9 

23/11 

74 

74 

3 

11,360 

LATIN  AMERICA 

378 

32 

8 

2.3 

30 

129 

549 

769 

67 

4.4 

40/4 

63 

63 

40 

1,910 

MIDDLE  AMERICA 

95 

33 

7 

2.6 

26 

27 

142 

202 

60 

5.0 

43/3 

64 

60 

42 

1,840 

10 


V 

% 

% 

yO 

BELIZE 

0.2 

40 

12 

2.8 

25 

0.1 

0.3 

0.3 

- 

- 

49/4 

- 

49 

29 

1,080 

COSTA  RICA 

2.3 

29 

4 

2.5 

28 

0.6 

3.4 

4.6 

24.2 

3.7 

38/4 

70 

43 

36 

1,730 

EL  SALVADOR 

5.0 

35 

8 

2.7 

26 

1.6 

8.6 

13.5 

53.0 

5.8 

46/3 

62 

41 

41 

590 

GUATEMALA 

7.7 

42 

10 

3.2 

22 

2.2 

12.7 

19.8 

70.2 

5.7 

45/3 

58 

36 

57 

1,110 

HONDURAS 

4.0 

47 

12 

3.5 

20 

1.1 

7.0 

12.0 

88 

7.1 

48/3 

57 

36 

61 

560 

MEXICO 

71.3 

32 

6 

2.5 

27 

19.8 

102.3 

140.0 

56 

4.8 

42/3 

65 

67 

40 

2,130 

NICARAGUA 

2.6 

47 

12 

3.4 

20 

0.8 

4.6 

7.9 

90 

6.6 

48/2 

55 

53 

42 

720 

PANAMA 

1.9 

27 

6 

2.1 

33 

0.6 

2.7 

3.6 

34 

4.1 

43/4 

70 

51 

51 

1,730 

CARIBBEAN 

30 

27 

7 

1.8 

38 

14 

41 

53 

62 

3.7 

38/6 

66 

52 

39 

1,540 

ANTIGUA  AND  BARBUDA 

0.1 

16 

6 

1.1 

64 

- 

0.1 

0.2 

31.5 

2.6 

- 

- 

34 

- 

1,270 

BAHAMAS 

0.2 

22 

5 

1.7 

41 

0.1 

0.3 

0.4 

31.9 

3.5 

44/4 

69 

54 

- 

3,300 

BARBADOS 

0.3 

17 

8 

0.8 

82 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

25.1 

2.2 

31/9 

70 

4 

17 

3,040 

CUBA 

9.8 

14 

6 

0.8 

85 

4.6 

12.3 

14.0 

19.3 

1.9 

35/11 

73 

65 

24 

- 

DOMINICA 

0.1 

21 

5 

1.6 

43 

- 

0.1 

0.1 

19.6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

620 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

5.7 

37 

9 

2.8 

25 

1.8 

8.6 

12.4 

68 

5.4 

45/3 

60 

51 

57 

1,140 

GRENADA 

0.1 

24 

7 

1.8 

39 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

15.4 

- 

- 

70 

- 

- 

690 

GUADELOUPE 

0.3 

19 

6 

1.3 

54 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

25 

2.9 

32/6 

69 

43 

18 

3,870 

HAITI 

6.1 

42 

16 

2.6 

27 

2.7 

9.4 

13.5 

115 

6.0 

41/4 

51 

25 

67 

270 

JAMAICA 

2.2 

27 

6 

2.1 

33 

1.2 

2.9 

3.6 

16.2 

3.7 

40/6 

70 

50 

29 

1,030 

MARTINIQUE 

0.3 

23 

7 

1.6 

43 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

22 

2.9 

32/6 

69 

66 

16 

4,640 

NETHERLANDS  ANTILLES 

0.2 

29 

7 

2.2 

32 

0.1 

0.3 

0.4 

25 

- 

38/5 

- 

90 

1 

4,290 

PUERTO  RICO 

3.3 

23 

6 

1.7 

41 

1.9 

4.1 

4.9 

20.4 

2.8 

31/7 

74 

70 

6 

3,010 

ST.  LUCIA 

0.1 

32 

7 

2.4 

29 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

33.0 

- 

50/5 

67 

- 

- 

850 

ST  VINCENT  & GRENADINES 

0.1 

35 

7 

2.8 

25 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

38.1 

- 

- 

67 

- 

- 

520 

TRINIDAD  & TOBAGO 

1.1 

25 

6 

1.9 

37 

0.5 

1.4 

1.6 

26.4 

2.7 

37/4 

69 

49 

12 

4,370 

TROPICAL  & S.  AMERICA 

209 

33 

9 

2.4 

28 

67 

313 

452 

74 

4.5 

41/3 

62 

62 

37 

1,890 

BOLIVIA 

5.6 

45 

18 

2.7 

25 

2.5 

9.3 

16.7 

131 

6.6 

42/4 

49 

42 

46 

570 

BRAZIL 

127.7 

32 

9 

2.4 

29 

41.2 

186.7 

267.2 

77 

4.4 

41/3 

62 

63 

39 

2,050 

COLOMBIA 

25.6 

28 

8 

2.0 

35 

9.1 

36.3 

47.1 

56 

3.8 

40/3 

62 

60 

28 

1,180 

ECUADOR 

8.5 

42 

10 

3.1 

22 

2.5 

14.6 

23.3 

82 

6.3 

45/4 

60 

45 

45 

1,220 

GUYANA 

0.9 

28 

7 

2.1 

33 

0.3 

1.2 

1.5 

44 

3.9 

44/4 

69 

30 

22 

690 

PARAGUAY 

3.3 

34 

7 

2.6 

26 

1.1 

5.4 

7.9 

47 

4.9 

45/3 

64 

40 

44 

1,340 

PERU 

18.6 

38 

11 

2.8 

25 

6.5 

30.7 

50.2 

88 

5.3 

44/3 

57 

67 

40 

930 

SURINAME 

0.4 

28 

8 

2.0 

35 

0.2 

0.6 

0.8 

36 

- 

51/4 

67 

45 

18 

2,840 

VENEZUELA 

18.4 

34 

5 

2.9 

24 

3.7 

28.3 

37.4 

42 

4.3 

43/3 

66 

76 

19 

3,630 

TEMPERATE  S.  AMERICA 

43 

24 

8 

1.5 

45 

21 

53 

61 

40 

2.9 

29/7 

68 

82 

14 

2.360 

ARGENTINA 

28.6 

25 

9 

1.6 

43 

14.2 

34.3 

39.3 

45 

2.9 

27/8 

69 

82 

13 

2,390 

CHILE 

11.5 

22 

7 

1.5 

47 

5.1 

14.9 

18.1 

37.9 

3.0 

34/5 

66 

81 

16 

2,160 

URUGUAY 

3.0 

19 

11 

0.8 

87 

2.0 

3.4 

4.0 

37.4 

2.8 

27/10 

70 

84 

16 

2,820 

EUROPE 

488 

14 

10 

0.4 

187 

377 

511 

508 

16 

1.9 

23/13 

72 

69 

16 

7,990 

NORTHERN  EUROPE 

82 

13 

11 

0.2 

352 

68 

84 

83 

11 

1.9 

22/14 

73 

74 

5 

9,020 

DENMARK 

5.1 

11 

11 

0.0 

- 

3.8 

5.1 

4.8 

8.5 

1.5 

20/14 

74 

84 

8 

12,950 

FINLAND 

4.8 

13 

9 

0.4 

187 

3.7 

4.9 

4.7 

7.7 

1.6 

21/12 

73 

62 

11 

9,720 

ICELAND 

0.2 

20 

7 

1.4 

50 

0.1 

0.3 

0.3 

5.4 

2.5 

29/10 

76 

88 

12 

11,330 

11 


% % 

\ ■%  ' 

IRELAND 

3.5 

22 

10 

1.2 

57 

3.0 

4.1 

4.9 

12.4 

3.2 

31/11 

73 

58 

19 

4,880 

NORWAY 

4.1 

12 

10 

0.2 

277 

3.0 

4.1 

4.0 

8.8 

1.7 

23/14 

75 

44 

8 

12,650 

SWEDEN 

8.3 

12 

11 

0.1 

990 

6.4 

8.0 

7.4 

6.7 

1.7 

20/16 

75 

83 

6 

13,520 

UNITED  KINGDOM 

56.1 

14 

12 

0.2 

462 

48.2 

57.1 

56.5 

11.8 

1.9 

22/15 

73 

77 

2 

7,920 

WESTERN  EUROPE 

154 

12 

11 

0.2 

423 

113 

155 

142 

11 

1.7 

21/14 

73 

81 

7 

12,600 

AUSTRIA 

7.6 

12 

12 

0.0 

- 

6.7 

7.3 

6.8 

13.9 

1.7 

21/15 

72 

54 

11 

10,230 

RELGIUM 

9.9 

13 

12 

0.1 

630 

8.3 

9.9 

9.3 

11.0 

1.7 

21/14 

73 

95 

3 

12,180 

FRANGE 

54.2 

15 

10 

0.5 

147 

41.3 

56.4 

56.6 

10.0 

2.0 

22/14 

74 

78 

8 

11,730 

GERMANY,  WEST 

61.7 

10 

12 

0.2 

- 

43.0 

59.9 

49.3 

12.6 

1.5 

20/15 

72 

85 

6 

13,590 

LUXEMROURG 

0.4 

12 

12 

0.0 

- 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

11.5 

1.5 

20/13 

71 

68 

- 

14,510 

NETHERLANDS 

14.3 

13 

8 

0.5 

147 

8.9 

14.9 

14.2 

8.6 

1.6 

23/11 

75 

88 

6 

11,470 

SWITZERLAND 

6.3 

12 

9 

0.2 

347 

4.2 

6.2 

5.6 

8.5 

1.5 

20/14 

75 

58 

7 

16,440 

EASTERN  EUROPE 

111 

17 

11 

0.6 

117 

93 

120 

127 

21 

2.2 

23/12 

71 

59 

28 

4,390 

RULGARIA 

8.9 

14 

11 

0.4 

192 

6.7 

9.5 

9.8 

19.9 

2.2 

22/11 

72 

60 

34 

4,150 

GZEGHOSLOVAKIA 

15.4 

16 

12 

0.4 

169 

12.7 

16.6 

17.9 

16.6 

2.1 

24/12 

71 

67 

11 

5,820 

GERMANY,  EAST 

16.7 

15 

14 

0.0 

- 

16.8 

16.8 

15.3 

12.1 

1.9 

20/16 

72 

76 

10 

7,180 

HUNGARY 

10.7 

14 

14 

0.0 

- 

9.3 

10.9 

10.9 

23.1 

1.9 

21/13 

70 

46 

22 

4,180 

POLAND 

36.3 

20 

10 

1.0 

71 

31.5 

40.9 

44.7 

21.2 

2.3 

24/10 

71 

58 

30 

3,900 

ROMANIA 

22.6 

19 

10 

0.9 

80 

15.9 

25.6 

28.3 

31.6 

2.5 

26/10 

70 

49 

48 

2,340 

SOUTHERN  EUROPE 

141 

14 

9 

0.5 

131 

103 

152 

156 

19 

2.0 

25/11 

72 

61 

23 

5,090 

ALBANIA 

2.8 

29 

7 

2.2 

32 

1.1 

3.9 

4.8 

47 

4.2 

38/5 

69 

37 

61 

- 

GREEGE 

9.8 

16 

9 

0.7 

96 

7.4 

10.6 

11.3 

18.7 

2.3 

23/13 

73 

65 

38 

4,520 

ITALY 

57.4 

11 

10 

0.2 

462 

43.8 

57.4 

54.1 

14.3 

1.7 

22/12 

73 

69 

14 

6,480 

MALTA 

0.4 

15 

9 

0.6 

110 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

15.5 

2.0 

24/8 

71 

83 

6 

3,470 

PORTUGAL 

9.9 

16 

9 

0.7 

100 

7.7 

11.2 

12.1 

26.0 

2.2 

28/10 

70 

31 

27 

2,350 

SPAIN 

37.9 

15 

8 

0.7 

94 

26.3 

43.3 

47.3 

11.1 

2.2 

27/11 

73 

64 

17 

5,350 

YUGOSLAVIA 

22.6 

17 

9 

0.8 

87 

16.4 

25.1 

26.1 

32.8 

2.0 

25/9 

69 

46 

39 

2,620 

USSR 

270 

18 

10 

0.8 

88 

195 

302 

346 

36 

2.3 

24/10 

69 

62 

17 

4,550 

OCEANIA 

24 

21 

9 

1.3 

55 

11 

30 

35 

42 

2.7 

31/8 

69 

72 

20 

7,600 

AUSTRALIA 

15.0 

15 

7 

0.8 

87 

7.1 

18.0 

19.9 

11.0 

1.9 

27/9 

73 

86 

6 

9,820 

FIJI 

0.7 

30 

4 

2.6 

27 

0.2 

0.8 

1.0 

37 

3.6 

41/2 

71 

37 

41 

1,850 

FRENCH  POLYNESIA 

0.2 

30 

7 

2.3 

30 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

- 

- 

45/2 

- 

39 

- 

6,780 

NEW  ZEALAND 

3.1 

17 

8 

0.9 

80 

1.6 

3.8 

4.3 

12.6 

2.1 

28/9 

73 

82 

10 

7,090 

PAPUA-NEW  GUINEA 

3.3 

44 

16 

2.8 

25 

1.1 

5.2 

7.5 

104 

6.3 

44/4 

50 

13 

83 

780 

SAMOA,  WESTERN 

0.2 

37 

7 

3.0 

23 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

40 

5.8 

48/3 

65 

20 

61 

- 

SOLOMON  ISLANDS 

0.2 

44 

9 

3.5 

20 

0.1 

0.4 

0.7 

78 

6.2 

48/3 

- 

11 

- 

460 

VANUATU 

0.1 

45 

17 

2.8 

25 

- 

0.2 

0.3 

101 

- 

- 

- 

. 

. 

530 

Source:  World  Population  Data  Sheet  (1982) 
Population  Reference  Bureau. 
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Charts  on  Development 


A.  Population  under  age  15,  and  under  age  5 (by  area)  1979 


AREA 

% OF  POPULATION  UNDER  AGE  15 

% OF  POPULATION  UNDER  AGE  5 

WORLD 

35 

12 

MORE 

DEVELOPED 

COUNTRIES 

23 

8 

LESS 

DEVELOPED 

COUNTRIES 

39 

14 

AFRICA 

45 

18 

ASIA 

36 

13 

NORTH 

AMERICA 

23 

7 

LATIN 

AMERICA 

40 

15 

EUROPE 

23 

7 

U.S.S.R. 

24 

9 

CANADA 

24 

7 

Source:  adapted  from  World's  Children  Data  Sheet  (1982),  Population  Reference  Bureau. 
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B.  Enrollment  in  School  (by  area)  1981 


AREA 

% ENROLLED  IN  PRIMARY  SCHOOL 

% ENROLLED  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 

BOYS  (%) 

GIRLS  (%) 

BOYS  (%) 

GIRLS (%) 

WORLD 

79 

66 

47 

38 

MORE 

DEVELOPED 

COUNTRIES 

98 

99 

81 

83 

LESS 

DEVELOPED 

COUNTRIES 

(excluding 

China) 

74 

56 

37 

25 

CANADA 

100 

100 

89 

90 

Source:  adapted  from  World’s  Children  Data  Sheet  (1982),  Population  Reference  Bureau. 


C.  Energy  Consumption  (per  person):  Selected  Examples  (1974) 


COUNTRY 

CONSUMPTION  PER  PERSON  (kg.  per  person) 

NORTH  AMERICA 

—CANADA 

11237 

— U.S.A 

11960 

EUROPE 

—FRANCE 

4389 

—ITALY 

2737 

—WEST  GERMANY 

5692 

AFRICA 

— KENYA 

180 

—NIGERIA 

67 

—EGYPT 

294 

ASIA 

—AFGHANISTAN 

30 

—INDIA 

188 

—JAPAN 

3601 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

—PARAGUAY 

142 

—ARGENTINA 

1908 

— GOLOMBIA 

601 

Source:  adapted  from  John  Molyneux  and  Marilyn  Olson, 

World  Prospects;  A Contemporary  Study.  Scarborough,  Ontario:  Prentice  Hall  of  Canada,  1979. 
By  permission  Prentice-Hall  Canada  Inc. 
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Literacy 


Literate  population  over  the  age  of  10; 
95%  to  100% 


No  internationally  accepted 
figures  are  available  for  the  land 
areas  left  blank. 


50%  to  95% 


up  to  50% 


Source:  Canadian  Red  Cross. 


Malnutrition 


Average  amount  of  Animal  Protein  available  to 
each  person  each  day; 


25  g or  more 
12  g to  24  g 
less  than  12  g 


No  internationally  accepted 
figures  are  available  for  the  land 
areas  left  blank. 


Source:  Canadian  Red  Cross. 
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A Short  History  of  India 


India  has  one  of  the  oldest  civilizations  in  the 
world.  Excavations  trace  the  Indus  Valley 
civilization  back  for  at  least  5,000  years.  Paintings 
in  the  mountain  caves  of  Ajanta,  richly  carved 
temples,  the  Taj  Mahal  in  Agra,  and  the  Kutab 
Minar  in  Delhi  are  among  relics  of  the  past. 

Aryan  tribes,  speaking  Sanskrit,  invaded  from 
the  northwest  around  1500  B.C.  and  merged  with 
the  earlier  inhabitants  to  create  classical  Indian 
civilization. 

Asoka  ruled  most  of  the  Indian  subcontinent  in 
the  3rd  century  B.C.,  and  established  Buddhism. 
But  Hinduism  revived  and  eventually 
predominated.  During  the  Gupta  kingdom, 

4th-6th  century  A.D.,  science,  literature,  and  the 
arts  enjoyed  a “golden  age.” 

Arab  invaders  established  a Moslem  foothold  in 
the  West  in  the  8th  century,  and  Turkish  Moslems 
gained  control  of  North  India  by  1200.  The 
Mogul  emperors  ruled  1526-1707. 

Vasco  da  Gama  established  Portugese  trading 
posts  1498-1503.  The  Dutch  followed.  The  British 
East  India  Go.  sent  Captain  William  Hawkins, 
1609,  to  get  concessions  from  the  Mogul  emperor 
for  spices  and  textiles.  Operating  as  the  East 
India  Co.,  the  British  gained  control  of  most  of 
India.  The  British  parliament  assumed  political 
direction;  under  Lord  Bentinck,  1825-35,  rule  by 
rajahs  was  curbed.  After  the  Sepoy  troops 
mutinied,  1857-58,  the  British  supported  the 
native  rulers. 

Nationalism  grew  rapidly  after  World  War  I. 
The  Indian  National  Congress  and  the  Moslem 
League  demanded  constitutional  reform.  A leader 
emerged  in  Mohandas  K.  Gandhi  (called 
Mahatma,  or  Great  Soul),  born  Oct.  2,  1869, 
assassinated  Jan.  30,  1948.  A Hindu,  trained  in 
law  in  England,  he  began  advocating  self-rule, 
non-violence,  removal  of  untouchability  (which 
forced  millions  of  poor  to  remain  menials  by 
heredity)  in  1919.  In  1930  he  launched  “civil 
disobedience”,  including  boycott  of  British  goods 
and  rejection  of  taxes  without  representation. 

In  1935  Britain  gave  India  a constitution 
providing  a bicameral  [two  legislative  bodies] 
federal  congress.  Mohammed  Ali  Jinnah,  head  of 
the  Moslem  League,  sought  creation  of  a Moslem 
nation,  Pakistan. 


The  British  government  announced  Feb.  20, 
1947,  its  intention  to  partition  India  into  two 
dominions  and  set  June,  1948,  for  British 
withdrawal  from  India.  Aug.  15,  1974,  was 
designated  Indian  Independence  Day.  India 
became  a self-governing  member  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  a member  of  the  UN.  It 
became  a democratic  republic,  Jan.  26,  1950. 

About  12  million  Hindu  and  Moslem  refugees 
crossed  the  India-Pakistan  borders  in  a mass 
transferral  of  some  of  the  two  peoples  during 
1947;  about  200,000  were  killed  in  communal 
fighting. 

After  Pakistan  troops  began  attacks  on  Bengali 
separatists  in  East  Pakistan,  Mar.  25,  1971,  some 
10  million  refugees  fled  into  India.  On  Aug.  9, 
India  and  the  USSR  signed  a 20-year  friendship 
pact  while  U.S. -India  relations  soured.  India  and 
Pakistan  went  to  war  Dec.  3,  1971,  on  both  the 
East  and  West  fronts.  Pakistan  troops  in  the  East 
surrendered  Dec.  16;  Pakistan  agreed  to  a cease- 
fire in  the  West  Dec.  17. 

India  and  Pakistan  signed  a pact  agreeing  to 
withdraw  troops  from  their  borders  and  seek 
peaceful  solutions,  July  3,  1972.  In  Aug.  1973 
India  agreed  to  release  93,000  Pakistanis  held 
prisoner  since  1971;  the  return  was  completed  in 
Apr.  1974.  The  two  countries  resumed  full 
relations  in  1976. 

Prime  Minister  Mrs.  Indira  Gandhi,  named 
Jan.  19,  1966,  was  the  second  successor  to 
Jawaharlal  Nehru,  India’s  prime  minister  from 
1947  to  his  death.  May  27,  1964. 

Long  the  dominant  power  in  India’s  politics, 
the  Congress  party  lost  some  of  its  near  monopoly 
by  1967.  The  party  split  into  New  and  Old 
Congress  parties  in  1969.  Mrs.  Gandhi’s  New 
Congress  party  won  control  of  the  House. 

Threatened  with  adverse  court  rulings  in  a 
voting  law  case,  an  opposition  protest  campaign, 
and  strikes,  Mrs.  Gandhi  invoked  emergency 
provisions  of  the  constitution  June,  1975. 
Thousands  of  opponents  were  arrested  and  press 
censorship  imposed.  Measures  to  control  prices, 
protect  small  farmers,  and  improve  productivity 
were  adopted. 
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The  emergency  measures,  especially 
enforcement  of  coercive  birth  control  in  some 
areas,  and  the  prominent  extra-constitutional  role 
of  Indira  Gandhi’s  son  Sanjay,  was  widely 
resented.  Opposition  parties,  united  in  the  Janata 
coalition,  scored  massive  victories  in  federal  and 
state  parliamentary  elections  in  1977,  turning  the 
New  Congress  Party  from  power. 

Amid  growing  political  tensions  with  the 
majority  Janata  party,  and  facing  a censure  vote 
in  parliament.  Prime  Minister  Morarji  R.  Desai 
resigned  July  15,  1979. 

With  350  candidates  of  her  party  winning  seats 
to  parliament,  Indira  Gandhi  become  prime 
minister  for  the  second  time  on  Jan.  14,  1980. 

Source:  adapted  from  World  Almanac  and  Book  of  Facts  1982.  New 
York,  N.Y.  10166:  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association,  1982. 


The  ornate  beauty  of  the  Parsnath  fain  Temple, 
Calcutta,  shows  one  of  India’s  many  faces. 
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India  Before  Western  Domination 


A.  The  first  Greek  ambassador  to  India  was  a man 
named  Megasthenes.  Writing  in  the  4th  century 

B. C.  he  said:  “The  Indians,  having  abundant  means 
of  subsistence,  exceed  in  consequence  the  ordinary 
stature,  and  are  distinguished  by  their  proud 
bearing.  They  are  also  found  to  be  well-skilled  in 
the  arts...  . And  while  the  soil  bears  on  its  surface 
all  kinds  of  fruits  which  are  known  to  cultivation,  it 
has  also  underground  numerous  veins  of  all  sorts  of 
metal... much  gold  and  silver,  and  copper  and  iron 
in  no  small  quantity,  and  even  tin  and  other 
metals...  .” 

Some  16  centuries  later,  on  September  28, 

1919,  Mohandas  K.  (“Mahatma”)  Gandhi,  the 
great  leader  of  the  Indian  independence 
movement  said:  “India  is  a land  of  extreme 
poverty.  Hundreds  of  thousands  in  India  can  get 
only  one  meal  a day...  Indian  peasants  are 
destitute...  .” 

Source:  reprinted  with  permission  of  Lands  and  Peoples.  ©1981, 
Grolier  Inc. 

B.  Ralph  Fitch  was  one  of  the  first  Englishmen  to 
travel  through  India.  The  following  is  an  account  of 
his  visit  to  the  court  of  Akbar  in  1584. 

We  went  to  Agra  passing  many  rivers,  which 
by  reason  of  the  rain  were  so  swollen  that  we 
waded  and  swam  often  for  our  lives.  Agra  is  a 
very  great  city  and  populous,  built  with  stone, 
having  fair  and  large  streets,  with  a river  running 
by  it  which  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Bengal.  It  has  a 
fair  castle  and  a stronghold  with  a very  fair 
ditch.  There  are  many  Moors  and  Gentiles.  The 
king  is  called... Akbar.  The  people  for  the  most 
part  call  him  the  Great  Mogul.  From  here  we 
went  to  Fatepore,  which  is  the  place  where  the 
king  keeps  his  court.  The  town  is  greater  than 
Agra,  but  the  houses  and  streets  are  not  so  fair. 
Here  dwell  many  people  both  Moors  and 
Gentiles.  The  king  has  in  Agra  and 
Fatepore...  1000  elephants,  1400  tame  deer,  such  a 
store  of  snow  leopards,  tigers,  buffalo,  cocks,  and 
hawks  that  is  very  strange  to  see.  He  keeps  a 
great  court...  . Agra  and  Fatepore  are  two  very 
great  cities,  either  of  them  much  greater  than 
London  and  very  populous.  Between  Agra  and 
Fatepore  are  12  miles.  All  the  way  is  a market  of 
foods  and  other  such  things,  as  full  as  though  a 
man  were  still  in  town,  and  so  many  people  as  if 
a man  were  in  a market.  They  have  many  fine 


carts,  and  many  of  them  are  carved  and  gilded 
with  gold.  They  have  two  wheels  and  are  drawn 
with  two  little  bulls  about  the  size  of  our  great 
dogs  in  England.  These  bulls  will  run  with  any 
horse,  and  carry  two  or  three  men  in  one  of  these 
carts.  The  carts  are  covered  with  silk  or  very  fine 
cloth,  and  are  used  here  as  our  coaches  are  in 
England.  Here  are  a great  number  of  merchants 
from  Persia  and  out  of  India,  and  very  much 
merchandise  of  silk,  and  cloth,  and  of  precious 
stones,  both  rubies,  diamonds  and  pearls...  . 

Source:  J.  Horton  Ryley,  Ralph  Fitch,  England’s  Pioneer  to  India  and 
Burma.London:  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  1899. 


C.  Science,  mathematics,  and 
higher  education. 

Hindu  astronomers,  basing  their  work  on  that 
of  the  Greeks,  made  brilliant  progress  in  the  early 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  They  understood, 
for  example,  that  the  apparent  rising  and  setting 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  caused  by  the  earth’s 
rotation.  And  they  came  to  the  conclusion, 
centuries  before  Newton,  that  “the  earth,  owing 
to  the  force  of  gravity,  draws  all  things  to  itself.” 
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In  mathematics,  the  scholars  of  India  went  far 
beyond  the  Greeks.  They  were  the  first  people  to 
use  the  zero,  the  decimal  point,  and  the  minus 
sign.  Numerals,  mistakenly  called  “Arabic”  today, 
can  be  found  in  rock  inscriptions  that  were 
carved  during  Asoka’s  reign,  about  1,000  years 
before  their  appearance  in  Arabic  literature. 

Algebra  appears  to  have  been  developed 
independently  by  both  the  Hindus  and  the 
Greeks.  Hindu  mathematicians  are  thought  to 
have  invented  many  algebraic  symbols  and  to 
have  created  the  idea  of  the  negative  sign  and  its 
use.  In  the  eighth  century,  Hindu  mathematicians 
were  solving  algebraic  equations  more  difficult 
than  any  known  in  Europe  until  1,000  years 
later.  Here,  for  example,  is  an  algebraic  problem 
found  in  Indian  literature.  “Eight  rubies,  ten 
emeralds  and  a hundred  pearls,  which  are  in  thy 
earring,  my  beloved,  were  purchased  by  me  for 
thee  at  an  equal  amount:  and  the  sum  of  the 
prices  of  the  three  sorts  of  gems  was  three  less 
than  half  a hundred:  tell  me  the  price  of  each, 
auspicious  woman.” 

The  Hindus  also  made  great  progress  in 
chemistry.  In  the  Gupta  period,  India  was  known 
throughout  the  civilized  world  as  the  leader  in 
such  chemical  industries  as  dyeing,  tanning, 
soapmaking,  glassmaking,  and  cementmaking. 

The  tempering  of  steel  was  brought  to  a 
perfection  unknown  in  Europe  until  modern 
times.  The  secret  of  making  the  famous  Damascus 
steel  was  learned  by  the  Arabs  from  India  via 
Persia. 

Great  monastic  universities  were  also  among 
the  glories  of  ancient  India.  One  of  the  most 
famous  was  Nalanda,  founded  shortly  after  the 
Buddha’s  death  and  long  the  greatest  Buddhist 
center  of  higher  learning.  Nalanda  is  said  to  have 
had  10,000  students,  100  lecture  rooms,  great 
libraries,  and  six  huge  dormitories. 

Source:  Michael  B.  Petrovich  and  Philip  Curtin,  India  and  Southeast 
Asia.  Morristown,  New  Jersey:  Silver  Burdett  Company,  1970. 

D.  Aryan  India  made  great  contributions  to  world 
culture  but  failed  to  develop  a structure  to 
maintain  peace.  Using  cavalry,  elephants, 
chariots,  and  archers,  kingdoms  throughout  the 
Ganges  River  valley  fought  long  and  costly  wars. 
The  leader  of  one  of  these  kingdoms.  King  Poros, 
met  the  famous  Greek  general,  Alexander  the 
Great,  on  the  bank  of  the  Jhelum  River  in  326 


B.G.  and  was  badly  beaten.  Alexander  then 
proceeded  to  integrate  the  Indus  River  valley  into 
his  Greek  Empire,  which  stretched  at  that  time 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  India. 

Source:  Fred  R.  Holmes,  India:  Focus  on  Change.  Englewood  Cliffs, 
New  Jersey:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1975. 

E.  Religion  in  India  has  always  been  more  than  a 
set  of  theological  doctrines.  It  has  been  a way  of 
life.  India  was  the  birthplace  of  two  great 
religions — Hinduism  and  Buddhism. 

Buddhism... was  largely  replaced  later  by  Islam. 
But  Hinduism,  with  its  many  forms  and  practices, 
remains  to  this  day  the  religion  of  the  majority  of 
the  people.  Hinduism,  with  its  offshoots  such  as 
Jainism  and  Sikhism,  has  given  India  the  doctrine 
of  nonviolence,  reverence  for  life,  belief  in 
reincarnation,  and  the  caste  system  with  its 
ethical  codes.  Only  in  appreciating  how  deep- 
rooted  are  these  beliefs  can  one  understand  the 
past  and  present  history  of  the  Indian 
subcontinent. 

Source:  Michael  B.  Petrovich  and  Philip  Curtin,  India  and  Southeast 
Asia.  Morristown,  New  Jersey:  Silver  Burdett  Company,  1970. 

F.  The  vast  majority  of  India’s  people  lived  in 
villages,  as  they  do  today.  Although  village  life 
and  farming  varied  with  the  different  soils  and 
climates  of  India,  most  Indians  had  a difficult 
life.  Dependent  upon  the  monsoons  for  life-giving 
rain,  farmers,  using  primitive  tools,  struggled  to 
make  a living.  They  were  often  subject  to  famine, 
malaria,  pestilence,  or  invasion. 

Source:  Michael  B.  Petrovich  and  Philip  Curtin,  India  and  Southeast 
Asia.  Morristown,  New  Jersey:  Silver  Burdett  Company,  1970. 

G.  The  four  major  divisions,  or  Varnas,  of  the 
Indian  caste  system  are:  the  brahmin  (priest), 
rajanya  (warrior),  vaisya  (trader,  merchant),  and 
sudra  (servant). 

The  Varnas  are  only  a model  for  the  caste 
system  as  a whole.  The  groupings  which  influence 
daily  life  are  the  jatis,  or  subcastes.  In  every  local 
area,  there  are  many  jatis,  and  they  are  all 
ranked  in  a given  order.  The  ranking,  however, 
can  change  over  time.  The  jatis  in  the  Brahmin 
Varna  are  the  highest.  The  jatis  in  the  Sudra 
Varna  are  the  lowest. 

Subcaste  ranking  is  not  based  on  how  much 
money  or  learning  a person  has.  The  amount  of 
land  owned  does  not  matter  either.  The  ranking 
is  determined  by  behavior  based  on  the  rules  of 
pollution.  The  most  polluting  things  are  blood. 


dirt,  and  death.  Eating  meat  means  killing 
animals,  so  most  higher  caste  jatis  do  not  eat 
meat.  Strict  rules  of  pollution  require  that  higher 
subcaste  members  not  violate  their  purity  through 
contact  with  the  people  from  lower  subcastes. 

The  Indians  who  come  into  contact  with  and 
work  with  the  polluting  agents  are  considered 
Untouchables  because  other  Indians  believe  that 
the  touch,  or  even  the  shadow,  of  one  of  them 
contaminates. 


Purity  is  brought  into  the  system  through  the 
rituals  and  prayers  of  the  Brahmins.  Pollution  is 
drained  from  the  system  through  the  various 
subcastes  of  Untouchables.  Some  Hindus  are 
“orthodox,”  which  means  they  pay  close  attention 
to  the  rules  of  pollution.  Others  are  less  orthodox 
and  are  not  so  concerned  about  these  rules...  . 


Hindu  pilgrims  bathe  in  the  holy  waters  of  the  Ganges  as  part  of  a religious  festival. 
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In  the  caste  system,  jatis  rise  and  fall  as  whole 
subcastes.  There  is  no  chance  for  a person  to 
change  subcaste  unless  the  entire  jati  changes  its 
position.  A jati  may  try  to  improve  its  status  by 
changing  what  its  people  eat,  what  jobs  they  do, 
or  how  they  behave  toward  other  groups.  The 
subcastes  often  are  very  strong  in  the  villages, 
where  over  three  quarters  of  India’s  people  live. 

In  cities,  however,  things  are  changing.  Brahmins 
and  Untouchables  may  ride  together  on  buses, 
work  together,  be  neighbors,  and  be  friends  at 
college. 

Source:  adapted  from  E.C.  Leppert  and  E.C.  Johnson,  India, 
“Insights”  series.  Toronto,  Ontario:  Charles  E.  Merrill  Publishing 
Co.,  1980. 

H.  In  India,  caste  determines  the  way  Hindus 
must  behave.  And  nine  out  of  ten  Indians  are 
Hindus.  Caste  is  not  based  upon  skin  color, 
brains,  or  the  amount  of  money  a person  has. 
People  are  born  into  a caste,  and  there  they  must 
remain.  The  only  way  to  escape  is  to  break  rules 
and  be  thrown  out.  But  then  the  outcastes  have 
to  place  to  go.  Not  even  the  lower  castes  will 
accept  them.  Village  people  thrown  out  of  their 
castes  are  cut  off  from  their  family  and  friends 
forever. 

Whether  people  belong  to  a high  caste  or  a 
low,  they  must  obey  unwritten  rules.  Most 
Hindus  obey  because  their  religion  demands  it. 
They  believe  that  God  made  the  rules.  They  are 
sure  that  their  next  life  will  be  better  if  they  obey 
the  rules  in  this  life. 

There  are  many,  many  caste  rules  in  India. 
These  rules  tell  people  the  kinds  of  jobs  they  can 
get  and  who  they  can  marry.  Their  way  of 
dressing  is  decided  by  these  rules.  The  way  they 
speak  to  others  depends  on  the  caste  to  which 
they  belong.  In  some  places,  members  of  one 
caste  must  stand  a certain  distance  away  from 
members  of  another.  A lower-caste  person  may 
not  be  allowed  to  touch  a person  of  a higher 
caste.  High-caste  people  are  not  supposed  to  eat, 
drink,  or  smoke  with  members  of  the  lowest 
castes. 

People  in  high  castes  cannot  become  butchers 
or  barbers.  They  are  not  allowed  to  cut  their  own 


hair  or  fingernails  or  clean  their  own  ears!  Some 
lower-caste  people  must  stand  up  when  higher- 
caste  people  walk  by.  In  many  parts  of  India, 
members  of  a low  caste  can  offer  water  to 
members  of  a high  caste  only  in  brass  pots. 

In  one  part  of  India,  members  of  a certain 
caste  clean  their  teeth  with  nine-inch  sticks. 
Persons  from  another  group  use  sticks  of  six 
inches.  Still  others  must  use  three-inch  sticks. 

It  is  felt  that  every  caste  should  have  its  own 
place  to  pray.  In  one  Indian  village  of  fewer  than 
a thousand  people,  there  are  forty-four  shrines 
and  temples! 

In  1948  the  government  of  India  passed  a law 
saying  that  people  could  not  be  discriminated 
against  because  of  caste.  More  and  more  lower- 
caste  people  are  attending  college  and  getting 
government  jobs.  In  general,  the  caste  system  in 
India  is  not  so  rigid  as  it  once  was.  But  caste 
rules  still  exist  today.  And  millions  of  Indians 
follow  them. 

Source:  Daniel  Birch,  Robin  J.  McKeown,  and  David  Weitzrnan, 
Asia.  ©1979  by  Addison-Wesley  Publishing  Company  Inc.  Reprinted 
by  permission. 

I.  The  caste  system  created  an  ordered  society. 
Every  person  knew  just  what  his  work  in  life  was 
to  be  and  how  he  was  to  do  it.  Perhaps  because 
of  the  caste  system,  there  was  little  actual  slavery 
in  India.  By  having  its  own  caste,  each 
occupation  acquired  a certain  importance.  Its 
members  were  able  to  work  together  to  protect 
their  interests.  Moreover,  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  karma,  a person  could  better  his  status 
in  a future  life  by  living  up  to  his  dharma. 

By  maintaining  the  organization  of  society 
through  invasions,  wars,  and  changing 
government,  the  caste  system  helped  Hindu 
civilization  to  survive  from  century  to  century. 
However,  by  fencing  Indians  off  from  one 
another,  the  caste  system  impeded  social  and 
economic  progress,  and  by  requiring  everyone  to 
remain  at  his  station  in  life,  it  stemmed  the  flow 
of  talent. 

Source:  Michael  B.  Petrovich  and  Philip  Curtin,  India  and  Southeast 
Asia.  Morristown,  New  Jersey:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1975. 
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Africa  Before  Western  Domination 


A.  It  is  an  excessively  hot  place,  and  boasts  a few 
small  date-palms,  in  the  shade  of  which  they 
sow  watermelons.  Its  water  comes  from 
underground  waterbeds  at  that  point,  and 
there  is  plenty  of  mutton  to  be  had.  The 
garments  of  its  inhabitants,  most  of  whom 
belong  to  the  Massufa  tribe,  are  of  fine 
Egyptian  fabrics.  Their  women  are  of 
surpassing  beauty,  and  are  shown  more  respect 
than  the  men...  . 

I was  at  [Mali]  during  the  two  festivals  of 
the  sacrifice  and  the  fast-breaking.  On  these 
days  the  sultan  takes  his  seat... after  the 
midafternoon  prayer.  The  armour-bearers 
bring  in  magnificent  arms — quivers  of  gold 
and  silver,  swords  ornamented  with  gold  and 
with  golden  scabbards,  gold  and  silver  lances, 
and  crystal  maces.  At  his  head  stand  four 
amirs  [princes]  driving  off  the  flies,  having  in 
their  hands  silver  ornaments  resembling  saddle- 
stirrups.  The  commanders,  qadi,  and  preacher 
sit  in  their  usual  places.  The  interpreter  Dugha 
comes  with  his  four  wives  and  his  slave-girls, 
who  are  about  a hundred  in  number.  They  are 
wearing  beautiful  robes,  and  on  their  heads 
they  have  gold  and  silver  fillets  [bands],  with 
gold  and  silver  balls  attached.  A chair  is 
placed  for  Dugha  to  sit  on.  He  plays  on  an 
instrument  made  of  reeds,  with  some  small 
calabashes  at  its  lower  end,  and  chants  a poem 
in  praise  of  the  sultan,  recalling  his  battles  and 
deeds  of  valour. 

The  above  account  was  recorded  by  an  Arab 
visitor  to  Mali  in  1352.  He  was  very  impressed 
with  what  he  saw  there.  It  shows  that  long  before 
the  Europeans  came  to  Africa,  there  were 
kingdoms  south  of  the  Sahara  which  were  as 
splendid  and  as  large  as  the  European  states. 
Among  the  most  important  of  these  were  Cush, 
known  for  its  ironworking;  Monomotapa,  known 
now  for  the  ruins  of  its  most  famous  city, 
Zimbabwe;  Ghana;  Mali;  and  Songhai.  The 
capitals  of  these  kingdoms  were  busy  trade  and 
religious  centers. 

Source:  E.C.  Leppert  and  E.C.  Johnson,  Sub-Saharan  Africa 
“Insights”  series.  Toronto:  Charles  E.  Merrill  Publishing  Co.,  1980. 

B.  People  moved  about  in  Africa  more  than  they 
did  in  Europe.  Only  certain  areas  were  fertile, 
and  the  search  for  productive  land  led  whole 
communities,  or  the  more  intrepid  members  of 
them,  to  seek  new  opportunities.  Most  Africans 
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have  always  been  farmers,  growing  crops  to  feed 
their  families.  Throughout  the  centuries  Africans 
have  worked  as  communities  to  perform  many 
social  tasks,  such  as  making  paths  and  building 
roads  and  bridges. 

People  co-operated  with  their  neighbors  or 
members  of  their  families  to  build  their  houses, 
harvest  their  crops,  or  tend  their  cattle. 
Historically,  the  community  as  a whole 
participated  in  entertainment,  music  making  or 
dancing,  or  in  religious  rites.  Even  now  in  many 
areas  this  is  still  true. 

Each  community  had  its  own  form  of  decision 
making,  which  centered  on  a chief,  on  a group  of 
elders  or  some  sort  of  council,  or  on  a method  of 
achieving  general  agreement  among  all  members. 
Very  few  African  societies  have  been 
authoritarian.  Even  where  there  was  a chief,  his 
powers  were  almost  always  limited.  Participation 
by  all  adult  men  in  decision  making  was  a 
widespread  African  tradition. 

Each  society  evolved  its  own  customs  according 
to  the  needs  of  its  members — for  example,  the 
need  for  protection  against  aggression  or  for  the 
marketing  of  special  products.  When  the  cohesion 
of  the  community  needed  strengthening,  more 
power  was  concentrated  at  the  center.  If  life  was 
peaceful  and  undisturbed,  people  were  able  to 
make  more  decisions  within  the  smaller  family 
units. 

Source:  reprinted  with  permission  of  Lands  and  Peoples,  ©1981, 
Grolier  Inc. 

C.  There  are  about  eight  hundred  tribes  in  Africa. 
Every  country  has  more  than  one  tribe.  And  some 
countries  have  more  than  a hundred.  How  each 
tribe  was  formed  is  not  clear.  In  times  past  the 
peoples  of  Africa  moved  great  distances  across  the 
land.  Tales  are  told  of  large  tribes  splitting  into 
smaller  groups  during  these  trips.  Often,  in  these 
tales,  people  who  were  once  close — brothers,  for 
example — fight  with  one  another  and  go  off  in 
different  directions.  Perhaps  these  tales  are  true. 
Or  perhaps  they  are  saying  another  kind  of  truth: 
that  people  who  are  much  alike  are  now  enemies. 

But  some  tribes  are  very  different  from  one 
another.  For  years,  the  Watusi  and  the  Buhutu  of 
Rwanda  fought  a bitter  war.  The  Watusi  were 
tall  herders.  The  smaller  Buhutu  were  hunters 
and  farmers.  Their  ways  of  life  were  in  conflict. 


Tribes  are  not  all  set  up  the  same  way.  Many 
tribes  are  ruled  by  elders.  Others  choose  a chief. 
Some  tribes  are  ruled  by  a king,  whose  son 
becomes  king  after  him. 

In  the  past,  each  tribe  had  its  own  ideas  of 
what  was  right  and  wrong,  good  and  bad.  You 
knew  exactly  how  to  act  toward  your  own  people. 
You  could  not  cheat  or  steal  from  them.  But  you 
could  certainly  steal  from  an  outsider.  It  was  even 
all  right  to  kill  a member  of  a different  tribe.  So 
you  could  never  trust  a stranger.  And  a stranger 
could  never  trust  you. 

But  within  a tribe,  there  was  a sense  of 
belonging.  When  hardship  came,  there  was 
always  someone  to  help.  Each  person  felt  that  the 
others  must  be  taken  care  of.  Members  banded 
together  to  hunt,  to  build  their  huts,  to  weave 


A Ghanaian  woman  cleaning  grain  in  the  traditional 
way. 


their  nets,  and  to  grow  their  crops.  They  also 
banded  together  to  share  joy  and  loss.  Each 
person  was  a thread  in  the  cloth  of  tribal  life. 

Source:  Stephen  Marvin,  Africa  South  of  the  Sahara,  ©1979  by 
Addison-Wesley  Publishing  Company,  Inc.  Reprinted  by  permission. 

D.  For  centuries,  Africa  has  been  thought  of  as 
the  “dark  continent,”  a land  of  naked  savages, 
only  one  step  beyond  the  Stone  Age.  We 
imagined  a continent  without  any  culture  or 
history  worth  studying. 

We  Westerners  are  finally  beginning  to  change 
our  opinion,  however.  We  now  realize  that  “the 
darkness”  was  in  our  own  minds.  It  was  our  own 
ignorance  that  prevented  us  from  seeing  the 
beauty  in  African  culture  and  appreciating  the 
contributions  Africa  has  made  to  the  world.  Our 
recent  awakening  has  taught  us  a number  of  new 
facts  about  Africa  that  may  make  us  a little  more 
humble: 

— Before  Europeans  had  even  thought  of  building 
cities,  Africa  had  thriving  metropolises  that  served 
as  centers  of  trade  and  technology. 

— Before  Europe  had  universities,  Africa  had 
centers  of  learning  at  Timbuktu  and  Jenne,  in  the 
Western  Sudan,  that  drew  students  from  as  far 
away  as  Rome  and  Greece. 

— When  Europe  was  still  a collection  of  clans 
fighting  to  stay  alive,  Africa  had  great  kingdoms 
with  courts  of  law. 

— When  the  Normans  invaded  a little-known 
island  called  England  in  1066  A.D.,  they  could 
muster  an  army  of  only  15,000  soldiers.  In  the 
same  year  the  West  African  state  of  Ghana  could 
put  200,000  warriors  in  the  field. 

— When  the  Arabs  invaded  Europe  in  the  eighth 
century  A.D.,  they  were  able  to  push  all  the  way 
through  Spain  into  France.  When  they  invaded 
West  Africa,  they  were  stopped. 

— When  the  Europeans  were  still  pagans,  in  the 
fourth  century  A.D.,  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Ethiopia  (then  called  Aksum)  was  a center  of 
Ghristianity.  In  fact,  Ethiopia  is  the  oldest 
Ghristian  empire  in  the  world;  its  stone  churches, 
built  centuries  ago,  are  among  the  wonders  of  the 
world. 
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These  random  facts  hardly  begin  to  tell  the 
story  of  Africa’s  rich  history.  There  are  many 
more  that  might  be  mentioned.  And  there  are  still 
other  facts  that  might  not  strike  Westerners  as 
significant  but  are  nonetheless  important.  After 
all,  Africans  might  consider  the  development  of 
peaceful  societies  more  significant  than  the 
development  of  great  armies.  They  might  consider 
the  preservation  of  African  religions  more 
significant  than  the  adoption  of  Christianity.  In 
short,  Africans  might  have  their  own  idea  of  what 
constitutes  an  important  history. 

Source:  Leon  E.  Clark,  The  African  Past  and  the  Coming  of  the 
European,  “Through  African  Eyes”  series.  New  York,  N.Y.:  Praeger 
Publishers,  1970. 

E.  Dr.  Worvis 


Source:  reprinted  with  permission  of  World  Vision  Magazine, 
January,  1972. 

F.  It  is  difficult  to  convey  the  depth 

of... attachment  to  the  community,  for  it  differs 

fundamentally  from  any  Western  concept. 

In  the  first  place  the  African  family  is  much 
larger  than  that  of  the  European  or  the 
American.  In  many  rural  African  societies  men 
marry  two  or  more  wives.  There  are  therefore 
more  children  related  to  each  other  and  a larger 
number  of  adults  within  the  same  family  unit. 
The  family  relationship  extends  beyond  brothers, 
sisters,  half-brothers  and  half-sisters  to  co-wives, 
cousins,  aunts,  and  uncles.  In  most  communities 
the  wife  joins  her  husband’s  family  group  on 
marriage,  only  returning  to  her  own  if  the 
marriage  breaks  up.  Often  if  she  is  widowed,  she 


retains  her  place  in  her  husband’s  group,  at  times 
marrying  one  of  his  brothers.  Each  wife  usually 
has  her  own  hut,  and  her  children  live  with  her 
in  it.  Children  are  looked  after  by  other  relatives 
if  their  father  or  mother,  or  both,  die.  The  old, 
the  sick,  and  the  crippled  are  similarly  cared  for 
by  the  group. 

All  members  of  the  family  participate  in  the 
work  of  growing  food  and  tending  cattle.  Much 
of  the  farm  work  is  traditionally  the  responsibility 
of  the  women,  while  the  men  look  after  the 
cattle.  But  this  custom  is  changing  as  cultivation 
becomes  more  complicated.  From  an  early  age 
children  take  part  in  this  work...  . 

The  family  is  only  the  inner  core  of  a series  of 
groups  of  which  the  African  is  a member.  Kinship 
plays  various  roles  in  different  African  societies, 
sometimes  through  the  father,  at  other  times 
through  the  mother,  and  in  some  cases  through 
other  relatives.  But  in  each  case  families  are 
linked  to  larger  communities,  clans,  and  ethnic 
groups. 

Source:  reprinted  with  permission  of  Lands  and  Peoples,  ©1981, 
Grolier  Inc. 

G.  The  Warrior  Tribe 

He  came  out  of  the  heat  haze  that  covered  the 
plain.  Moving  with  that  steady  lope  to  which  he 
had  been  trained  from  early  youth,  plumes 
swaying,  ox-hide  shield  and  spear  held  in  front — 
a Zulu  warrior  in  full  battle  array.  To  my  child’s 
eyes  he  appeared  enormous  as,  without  a glance 
to  right  or  left,  he  trotted  by.  That  was  more 
than  60  years  ago,  and  the  last  Zulu  rebellion  had 
taken  place  only  a few  years  before  that.  It  was 
the  final  flicker  of  the  flame  of  resistance  by  the 
one-time  greatest  African  warrior  race. 

Around  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  reports 
reached  Europe  of  a Zulu  people  settled  in  the 
area  on  the  east  coast  of  Southern  Africa  to  the 
north  of  present-day  Natal.  These  reports  came 
from  shipwrecked  Europeans  who  described  the 
Zulus  as  proud,  clean  in  person,  careful  in  the 
preparation  of  food,  and  allowing  no  liberties  to 
be  taken  with  their  women.  They  were  at  that 
time,  and  until  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century, 
a small  and  relatively  unimportant  tribe.  Life  for 
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the  Zulu  people  centred  around  the  kraal,  a 
group  of  beehive-shaped  huts.  It  was  ruled  over 
by  an  hereditary  chief;  and  the  people  were 
engaged  in  agriculture  and  animal  husbandry. 

The  main  crop  was  maize,  the  animals  goats  and 
cattle. 

Village  Life 

Although  belief  in  a Supreme  Being  was  held,  a 
deep-seated  cult  of  ancestor  worship  was  led  by 
the  head  of  each  family.  The  Chief  presided  over 
elaborate  annual  ceremonies  which  marked  each 
stage  of  their  husbandry,  and  their  own  life  stages 
from  birth  to  death.  Frequently,  in  the 
background  behind  the  Chief  was  the  often 
influential  and  dreaded  figure  of  the  medicine 
man,  or  witch  doctor. 

Wives,  in  the  polygamous  (one  man  having 
several  wives)  family,  ranked  by  seniority  under 
the  first,  or  ‘Great  Wife’,  who  was  mother  to  the 
heir.  The  Great  Wife  soon  made  it  her  business  to 
encourage  her  husband  to  take  other  wives,  for 
each  new  wife  added  to  her  own  importance. 

Life  in,  and  around,  the  kraal  was  hedged  in 
by  innumerable  taboos,  or  things  that  were 
forbidden.  Such  a taboo  decreed  self-imposed 
contraception  for  three  years  after  the  birth  of  a 
child.  For  those  three  years  the  child  remained  at 
the  breast,  and  was  not  considered  ‘fully  alive’ 
until  it  was  weaned.  This  belief  was  based  on  the 
harsh  fact  that  many  children  died  during  the 
first  three  years  of  life. 

From  the  time  of  weaning,  the  children  slept  in 
separate  dormitory  huts  for  boys  and  girls, 
according  to  their  age  groups.  At  a very  early  age 
the  boys  began  to  herd  the  goats,  the  girls  to  help 
their  mothers  in  the  kraal,  or  work  in  the  fields, 
which  was  women’s  work.  The  herding  of  cattle 
was  men’s  work,  and  at  age  eleven  the  boys 
began  their  apprenticeship  in  this.  At  age 
fourteen,  they  undertook  the  elaborate  ceremonial 
which  initiated  them  into  manhood.  The  wealth 
of  the  tribe  was  counted  in  cattle;  and  if  the 
wealth  was  considered  insufficient  it  was  added  to 
by  raiding  neighbouring  tribes.  Consequently 
training  as  a warrior  also  began  at  age  fourteen. 


It  was  strictly  taboo  for  an  unmarried  girl  to 
become  pregnant.  For  the  girls  there  was  also  an 
elaborate,  and  painful  initiation  into  womanhood. 
Immediately  after  the  initiation  at  age  fourteen, 
they  were  considered  of  marriageable  age. 

The  Warrior  Chief 

These  basic  beliefs  remained  little  changed  until 
the  coming  to  power  of  Shaka  as  paramount 
Chief  of  the  Zulus.  This  man  was  to  have  a 
profound  effect  upon  the  lives  of  the  Zulu  people 
and  upon  those  of  many  in  the  surrounding  areas. 

Shaka  was  the  illegitimate  and  unwanted  son  of 
the  Chief  of  the  Zulus.  Because  he  was  unwanted 
he  joined  an  Ama-Zulu  tribe  under  the  chief 
Dingiswayo.  The  times  were  troubled  and  the 
tribes  wanted  warriors.  Shaka  soon  became  the 
most  notable  of  Dingiswayo’s  warriors.  He  was 
physically  powerful  and,  at  that  time,  as  popular 
as  he  was  brave. 

More  unusual  was  his  great  originality  of  mind. 
He  excelled  on  the  battlefield,  and  as  a dancer 
and  composer  of  songs.  His  originality  of  mind 
had  its  most  lasting  effect  on  the  battlefield. 
Firstly,  he  introduced  a shorter,  heavier,  stabbing 
spear  to  take  the  place  of  the  traditional,  lighter 
throwing  spear.  It  was  an  innovation  that  was  to 
prove  irresistable.  Secondly,  he  introduced  the 
crescent-shaped  formation  in  battle,  with  plenty 
of  reserves  held  back  to  be  thrown  in  where 
required.  The  tough  ox-hide  shields  of  the 
warriors  warded  off  the  throwing  spears  of  their 
enemies,  then  the  crescent-shaped  formation 
swept  forward  in  an  encircling  movement  to  use 
the  stabbing  spears  at  close  quarters  with  terrible 
effect. 

Upon  the  death  of  Dingiswayo,  about  1817, 
Shaka  made  himself  Chief  of  the  Zulus.  Within 
ten  years,  he  had  raised  the  Zulus  from  a 
comparatively  insignificant  tribe  to  an  invincible 
nation  of  warriors  that  conquered  tribes  and 
spread  devastation  throughout  the  Natal  and 
Zululand  regions.  The  result  was  a different  social 
structure  which  changed  the  Zulus  from  a proud, 
informal  and  hospitable  people  with  a rather 
child-like  curiosity;  to  a reserved,  arrogant, 
prideful  people  marked  by  discipline,  order  and 
cleanliness. 
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A New  Society 

The  social  order  imposed  by  Shaka  was  strictly 
military.  After  initiation  into  manhood,  all 
physically  fit  youths  were  drafted  into  their  age 
group  units,  housed  in  the  royal  barracks,  and 
formed  into  regiments,  or  impi.  They  could  not 
leave  the  army  for  many  years;  and  were  only 
allowed  to  marry  after  proving  their  manhood  by 
killing  an  enemy  in  battle.  The  training  was 
harsh.  To  harden  their  feet,  the  young  warriors 
were  made  to  dance  on  thorns.  At  any  sign  of 
weakness,  or  lack  of  discipline,  they  were  clubbed 
to  death.  Shaka  became  an  absolute  tyrant,  who 
developed  a strong  spirit  of  nationalism  among  his 
warriors. 

It  was  this  warrior  nation  that  triggered  off  the 
Infecane,  or  ‘time  of  the  troubles’,  in  the 
surrounding  areas,  as  tribe  after  tribe  was 
conquered.  Those  not  conquered,  fled  before  the 
advancing  impis  across  the  Drakensberg  mountain 
range,  into  present-day  Orange  Free  State, 
Transvaal,  and  Southern  Rhodesia.  The  result  was 
a substantial  Zulu  kingdom,  with  Shaka  as  its 
first  king,  which  transformed  the  whole  political 
pattern  of  Southern  Africa. 

What  sort  of  king  was  the  man  who  achieved 
this?  He  was  completely  ruthless  and  brutal.  He 
would  not  take  a legal  wife  for  fear  that  his  heir 
would  plot  against  him.  When  one  of  his  illegal 
wives  became  pregnant  he  executed  her.  When 
his  mother  died,  he  mourned  her  death  by 
executing  thousands  of  his  subjects.  “Force,”  he 
said,  “is  the  only  thing  they  understand  and  you 
can  only  rule  the  Zulu  by  killing  them.  Who  are 
the  Zulu?  They  are  part  of  two  hundred  unruly 
clans  which  I had  to  break  up  and  reshape,  and 
only  the  fear  of  death  will  hold  them  together.” 

Like  so  many  tyrants,  he  died  violently  in  1828, 
assassinated  by  his  half  brothers.  Small  wonder 
that  the  highly-disciplined  army  created  by  such  a 
man  was  ruthless  and  terrible  in  warfare.  But  he 
did  create  an  integrated  nation,  which  extended 
over  an  area  of  eighty  thousand  square  miles,  and 
which  was  strong  enough  to  survive  the  first 
shock  of  defeat  by  Europeans.  For,  by  then,  the 
Zulus  were  up  against  the  steady  pressure  of  land- 
hungry  white  settlers  who  possessed  firearms.  The 
Zulus  never  did,  though  they  went  fearlessly  into 
battle  believing  in  the  promises  of  immunity 


against  bullets,  made  by  the  witch  doctors. 
However,  the  Zulu  warriors  soon  learned  the 
harsh  truth,  that  even  a few  firearms  were  more 
than  a match  for  many  of  the  once  all-conquering 
spears. 

Final  Defeat 

In  1880,  Zululand  was  invaded  by  the  British 
who  threw  out  Cetewayo,  the  king,  and 
eventually  established  their  rule  over  the 
kingdom.  In  1909,  21  native  reserves  were  formed 
and  placed  in  the  Zululand  Trust.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  the  native  reserve  organization,  in 
which  the  administrators  recognized  the  tribal 
system,  granted  limited  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction  to  the  chiefs  and  recognized  much  of 
the  old  native  law. 

Source:  J.E.  Taylor,  “The  Warrior  Tribe.”  In  Canada  <b  the  World, 
Maclean  Hunter  Ltd.,  March  1978. 
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Western  Domination  of  Asia  and  Africa 


The  Period  of  Western  Domination 

A.  Imperialism:  A Definition 

“Imperialism  has  been  defined  as  the  extension 
of  a state’s  power  over  other  nations  or  territories 
by  direct  acquisition  or  by  indirectly  gaining 
control  of  the  economic  and  political  life  of  a 
nation  or  an  area.” 

Source:  Institute  for  Contemporary  Curriculum  Development, 
Patterns  of  Civilization:  Africa,  “out  of  print.”  New  York,  N.Y.: 
Cambridge  Book  Co.,  1974. 

B.  Spheres  of  Influence  in  China,  1900 

Source:  By  permission  of  D.C.  Heath  and  Company.  B.  Feder,  How 
Did  China  Become  a Victim  of  Imperialism?  ©1968. 


C.  Some  Causes  of  Imperialism 

At  some  time  in  their  history,  most  Third 
World  countries  have  been  colonized  and 
dominated,  usually  by  people  of  European  origin. 
In  the  I6th  century  some  Europeans  were  looking 
for  booty.  Millions  of  people  were  slaughtered  by 
people  seeking  gold  in  Latin  America.  In  China 
and  India  the  Europeans  usually  sought  trade, 
but  often  used  force  to  get  the  cheap  terms  they 
wanted.  Before  Europe  became  industrialised, 
Europeans  traded  for  luxury  goods,  such  as  tea, 
silk  and  spices.  After  the  industrial  revolution  in 
the  I9th  century,  the  European  nations  needed 
huge  amounts  of  minerals  and  raw  materials  for 
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the  expanding  industries.  They  also  needed  food 
for  the  workers  in  these  industries.  But  the 
Europeans  did  not  only  exploit  resources,  they 
also  exploited  men.  Millions  of  slaves  were 
shipped  from  West  Africa  to  work  on  the 
plantations  of  the  Caribbean  islands  and  the 
Southern  United  States. 

The  Europeans  took  lands  to  satisfy  their  needs. 
They  governed  these  colonies  in  different  ways. 
Some,  such  as  the  countries  of  the  Congo,  were 
run  purely  as  colonies  of  exploitation.  They  were 
used  for  cheap  resources  and  as  markets  for 
manufactured  goods.  Others,  such  as  Kenya  and 
Peru,  were  colonies  of  settlement.  Here  the 
Europeans  lived  and  established  governments. 

Source:  The  Third  World  by  Roger  Clare,  MacDonald  h Co. 
Publishers  (Educational  Colour  Units),  London,  U.K. 

D.  Views  on  the  Impact  of  Imperialism 

1.  Volumes  could  be  written  on  the  good  things 
that  European  powers  brought  to  Africa.  The 
reader  should  note  these  four  things,  among 
others,  that  the  coming  of  the  European  powers 
brought  to  Africa:  the  coming  together  of 
different  tribes;  better  communications;  a new 
economic  system;  and  the  creation  of  new  classes 
among  the  African  people. 

Source:  Institute  for  Contemporary  Curriculum  Development, 
Patterns  of  Civilization:  Africa,  “out  of  print.  ” New  York,  N.  Y. : 
Cambridge  Book  Company,  1975. 

2.  The  author  of  the  next  selection  claims  that 
imperialism  does  not  help  only  the  people  of  the 
imperialist  power.  He  claims  it  also  helps  the 
people  of  the  colonies. 

Modern  progressive  nations  lying  in  the 
temperate  zone  seek  to  control  “garden  spots”  in 
the  tropics.  [These  are  the  colonized  areas,  mainly 
in  Africa,  Latin  America,  and  Asia.]  Under  their 
direction,  these  places  can  yield  the  tropical 
produce  that  their  citizens  need.  In  return,  the 
progressive  nations  bring  to  the  people  of  those 
garden  spots  the  foodstuffs  and  manufactures  they 
need.  They  develop  the  territory  by  building 
roads,  canals,  railways,  and  telegraphs.  The 
progressive  nations  can  establish  schools  and 


newspapers  for  the  people  of  the  colonies.  They 
can  also  give  these  people  the  benefit  of  other 
blessings  of  civilization  which  they  have  not  the 
means  of  creating  themselves. 

Source:  Sidney  Schwartz  and  J.  Conner,  Imperialism  and  the 
Emerging  Nations.  New  York,  N.Y.:  Globe  Book  Company,  1976. 

3.  From  Ho  Chi  Minh’s 
“Declaration  of  Independence” 

(describing  French  treatment  of  Vietnam) 

They  have  founded  more  prisons  than  schools. 
They  have  mercilessly  slain  our  patriots;  they 
have  deluged  our  revolutionary  areas  with 
innocent  blood.  They  have  fettered  public 
opinion;  they  have  promoted  illiteracy. 

To  weaken  our  race  they  have  forced  us  to  use 
their  manufactured  opium  and  alcohol. 

In  the  province  of  economics,  they  have 
stripped  our  fellow-citizens  of  everything  they 
possessed,  impoverishing  the  individual  and 
devastating  the  land. 

They  have  robbed  us  of  our  rice  fields,  our 
mines,  our  forests,  our  raw  materials.  They  have 
monopolized  the  printing  of  bank-notes,  the 
import  and  export  trade;  they  have  invented 
numbers  of  unlawful  taxes,  reducing  our  people, 
especially  our  countryfolk,  to  a state  of  extreme 
poverty. 

They  have  stood  in  the  way  of  our  businessmen 
and  stifled  all  their  undertakings;  they  have 
extorted  our  working  classes  in  a most  savage 
way. 

Source:  quoted  in  R.C.  Bridges,  et  al.  Nations  and  Empires.  Toronto, 
Ontario:  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada  Ltd.,  1969. 
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The  British  in  India:  View  One 

One  of  the  most  important  European 
discoveries  during  the  1400’s  and  1500’s  was  the 
route  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the 
Orient.  During  this  period,  the  Europeans,  led  by 
the  Portuguese,  laid  claim  to  the  Americas  and 
Asia.  India  was  a source  of  the  spices  much  in 
demand  for  the  European  style  of  cooking.  Even 
the  faraway  Dutch  were  interested  in  India. 

In  1600,  a group  of  English  traders  obtained 
from  their  queen  a royal  charter  for  the  Company 
of  Merchants  of  London  Trading  in  the  East.  The 
charter  gave  them  exclusive  rights  on  British  trade 
with  India.  The  company  became  known  as  the 


East  India  Company.  Its  purpose  was  to  secure 
access  to  spices  in  the  East. 

At  first,  the  Company  was  interested  only  in 
taking  the  spice  trade  away  from  other  European 
countries.  It  owned  no  Indian  land.  Soon, 
however,  the  Company  had  won  enough  land  in 
battles  with  Indian  Muslim  leaders  to  make  it  a 
real  power  in  India.  It  made  enormous  profits  by 
taxing  the  Indian  people.  This  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  British  Parliament.  As  a result. 
Parliament  passed  the  Act  of  1773.  The  Act  was 
to  provide  better  management  of  the  East  India 
Company.  Other  acts  followed.  In  1784, 
Parliament  created  the  Board  of  Control. 
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Through  this,  the  British  government  became 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  India. 

At  first,  Great  Britain  wanted  to  govern  India 
to  protect  its  business  interests.  Then,  educators, 
writers,  missionaries,  and  public  officials  wanted 
to  spread  western  culture  in  India.  They 
encouraged  the  Indians  to  adopt  the  English 
language,  the  Christian  religion,  and  British-style 
education. 

British  influence  in  India  did  not  stop  with 
language,  religion,  and  system  of  education.  It 
was  felt  most  in  the  area  that  had  brought  the 
British  to  India  in  the  first  place.  That  area  was 
India’s  economy. 

Among  the  changes  the  British  brought  to  India 
were  improved  roads  and  railroads.  Before  1830, 
people  travelled  and  goods  were  transported  in 
the  same  ways  that  had  been  used  for  centuries. 

In  the  1850’s,  under  the  British,  roads  were  built, 
including  the  Grand  Trunk  Road  from  Calcutta 
to  Delhi.  Three  major  railroad  lines  were 
constructed.  India’s  main  railway  system  was 
completed  by  1900.  By  1945,  India  had  the 
largest  and  best  railroad  system  in  Asia. 

The  railroads  opened  the  interior  of  India  to 
the  markets  of  the  world.  They  made  possible  the 
development  of  the  plantation  and  large-scale 
industries.  Fares  were  so  low  that  even  the 
poorest  Indians  could  travel  or  send  goods.  The 
railroads  brought  together  people  from  all  over 
India  for  the  first  time. 

Indians  were  trained  and  hired  by  the  railroads 
as  guards,  locomotive  mechanics,  engine  drivers, 
and  station  masters.  The  companies  and 
government  maintained  large  locomotive  shops  at 
terminal  points  on  the  lines.  Locomotive  parts 
were  made  in  England  and  shipped  to  India 
where  they  were  put  together.  Large  numbers  of 
skilled  Europeans  came  out  to  India  to  fill  those 
railroad  jobs  that  called  for  trained  technical 
knowledge.  The  railroads  brought  many  benefits, 
including  hospital  and  medical  care,  churches, 
schools,  reading  rooms,  recreation  grounds,  and 
gardens. 


The  British  also  helped  repair  and  restore 
irrigation  canals  that  had  been  developed  over  the 
ages.  They  built  new  canals.  Because  of  this,  by 
1940,  one  fifth  of  India’s  cultivated  land  was 
irrigated.  The  cultivation  of  wheat  and  cotton 
was  introduced  in  what  had  been  dry  land. 

Gritics  charged  that  the  British  did  these  things  to 
increase  the  value  of  the  land  and  to  lower  the 
cost  of  famine  relief.  This  did  not  change  the  fact 
that  the  improved  irrigation  allowed  more  Indians 
to  eat. 

Source:  adapted  from  E.C.  Leppert  and  E.C.  Johnson,  India, 
“Insights"  series.  Toronto,  Ontario:  Charles  E.  Merrill  Publishing 
Co.,  1980. 
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The  British  in  India:  View  Two 

Sixteenth-century  India  was  thought  by  many 
Europeans  to  be  dripping  with  wealth.  There 
were  indeed  splendid  cities  in  India,  and  growing 
industries  in  cotton,  silk,  jewellery  and  weapons. 
But  as  far  as  we  know  the  peasants  were  very 
poor,  since  they  had  to  part  with  as  much  as  a 
third  of  their  crops  to  pay  rent  to  their  landlords 
and  taxes  to  the  government. 

In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
Mogul  Empire  in  India  collapsed  and  the  British 
stepped  into  the  gap,  rapidly  extending  control 
over  the  entire  Indian  sub-continent.  The  first 
twenty  years  or  so  of  British  rule  saw  ruthless 
exploitation.  Large  amounts  of  wealth  were 
seized.  (Some  people  argue  that  this  money 
helped  to  pay  for  Britain’s  industrialization  but, 
equally  likely,  it  went  to  support  further  military 
conquest.) 

The  British  ruled  through  highly  paid  officials 
who  were  given  large  houses  and  numerous 
servants.  A governor  received  £10,000  a year;  and 
£700  (equivalent  to  at  least  £15,000  in  today’s 
money)  was  a common  salary  for  lower  grade 
officials.  In  those  days  the  British  ruling  classes 
neglected  the  welfare  of  ordinary  people  in  their 
own  country,  so  it  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that 
they  did  little  to  develop  India.  They  were  even 
reluctant  to  spend  money  on  running  the  colony. 
They  taxed  the  peasants  to  pay  the  costs  of  the 
administration  and  the  salaries  of  officials.  Large 
numbers  of  peasants  fell  into  debt  and  had  to 
borrow  from  money-lenders.  Many  lost  their  land 
and  became  insecure  tenants.  This  situation — 
many  landless  peasants  or  farmers  deeply  in  debt, 
with  great  areas  of  land  owned  by  rich 
landlords — has  not  changed  in  modern  India. 

Although  irrigation  was  improved,  the  British 
did  little  to  develop  agriculture.  As  recently  as 
1936,  a half  of  all  government  spending  in  India 
went  on  the  armed  forces,  police  and  courts. 

Only  3 per  cent  went  to  agriculture.  We  have  no 
reliable  statistics  before  1900,  but  we  do  know 
that  between  1900  and  1947,  food  consumption 
and  food  output  per  head  actually  went  down.  It 
is  likely  that  the  levels  of  food  consumption  and 


output  per  head  in  India  were  lower  in  1947  than 
they  had  been  two  centuries  earlier.  When  Britain 
granted  India  her  independence  in  1947,  after  200 
years  as  a colony,  agricultural  productivity  per 
head  was  about  the  lowest  in  the  world. 

As  for  industry,  India’s  flourishing  textile 
production  was  ruined  by  British  policies,  which 
put  up  tariffs  (taxes  on  imports)  against  Indian 
cotton  goods  coming  into  Britain.  The  aim  was  to 
protect  the  Lancashire  cotton  mills.  In  1798  a 
half  of  India’s  exports  were  cotton  goods,  but  30 
years  later  British  policies  meant  a complete 
reversal:  a half  of  India’s  imports  were  cotton 
goods  from  Britain.  Thus  Britain  prevented  India 
from  gaining  extra  income  by  manufacturing 
goods  out  of  her  own  raw  materials.  She  could 
have  exported  these  to  Britain,  where  there  was  a 
great  demand  for  cotton  textiles.  Instead,  Britain 
made  it  easier  for  her  own  textile  manufacturers 
to  export  to  India,  by  getting  rid  of  all  Indian 
tariffs  against  British  cotton  goods.  So  the  people 
of  Lancashire  grew  rich  partly  by  preventing  the 
people  of  India  from  developing  their  own 
industry.  Even  today  there  is  a 15  per  cent  tariff 
on  Indian  cotton  goods  coming  into  Britain. 

Britain  wanted  India  to  concentrate  on 
producing  food  and  raw  materials  (known  as 
primary  products)  for  export  to  Britain’s  factories 
and  homes.  So  big  plantations  were  developed  to 
produce  jute,  cotton  and  tea.  Industrialization  in 
India  was  not  encouraged  until  the  twentieth 
century.  Even  then,  most  companies  were  British- 
owned,  and  the  profits  in  most  cases  went  to 
Britain.  This  situation  continues  today.  Foreigners 
still  control  India’s  main  export  industries  and  her 
main  sources  of  energy:  petroleum,  coal  and 
electricity. 

For  nearly  two  centuries,  the  colonial 
administration  tapped  Indian  wealth  and  sent 
much  of  it  to  Britain.  For  example,  civil  servants 
who  were  paid  out  of  taxes  collected  in  India, 
liked  to  save  their  money  and  invest  it  in  Britain. 
The  engines  and  rolling  stock  for  India’s  railways 
came  from  Britain,  but  India  paid  for  them. 
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Profits  from  shipping,  banking  and  plantations 
were  invested  in  Britain  rather  than  in  India.  And 
India  imported  many  goods  from  Britain  which 
could  easily  have  been  supplied  by  local 
industries.  Cotton  was  only  one  example. 

British  education  in  India  was  limited  to  an 
elite  group.  (An  elite  is  a small,  high  ranking 
group  of  people,  often  with  a great  deal  of  power 
to  make  important  decisions.)  This  type  of 
education,  modelled  on  the  English  system  of  the 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries,  was 
aimed  to  train  administrators.  It  helped  to 
maintain  an  elite  who  enjoyed  Western  tastes, 
ideas  and  life-styles  and  which  was  therefore  out 
of  touch  with  the  poverty-stricken  mass  of  the 
population,  88  per  cent  of  whom  were  still 
illiterate  (unable  to  read  or  write)  at  the  end  of 
World  War  Two.  It  was  this  elite  who  took  most 
of  the  important  posts  in  the  government  when 
India  became  independent  in  1947. 

So  it  would  seem  that  Britain  did  little  to  foster 
economic  growth  in  India.  By  hampering  her 
industry  and  taking  her  surplus  wealth,  the 
British  clearly  showed  that  they  were  only 
prepared  to  invest  in  the  development  of  India  if 
they  could  see  a definite  financial  return  for 
themselves.  This  reflected  the  general  attitude  of 
the  rich  and  powerful  in  the  West,  and  they 
acted  in  much  the  same  way  in  their  own 
countries. 

Source:  adapted  from  John  Turner,  World  Inequality.  London, 
England:  Longman  Group  Ltd.,  1978. 

Colonialism  in  Africa:  View  One 

Reverend  Ndabaningi  Sithole  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  foremost  leaders  of  the  nationalist 
struggle  in  Southern  Rhodesia.  In  the  following 
excerpt  from  his  book,  Reverend  Sithole 
analyzes  some  of  the  consequences  of  the 
African  colonial  experience. 

The  reader  should  note  these  four  things, 
among  others,  that  the  coming  of  the  European 
power,  brought  to  Africa;  the  coming  together  of 
different  tribes;  better  communications;  a new 
economic  system;  and  the  creation  of  new  classes 
among  the  African  people. 


A.  Weakening  of  Tribalism 

Just  as  the  U.S.A.  was  popularly  regarded  as 
the  melting-pot  of  the  nations,  so  also  was  every 
mine,  town,  and  city  in  Africa  a melting-pot  of 
the  tribes.  Many  Africans  who  have  been  thus 
urbanized,  early  learned  that  what  counted  in  the 
long  run  was  not  belonging  to  this  or  that  tribe, 
but  rather,  to  use  the  Ndebele  phrase — to  sebenza 
nzima — to  work  hard.  Eventually  the  African 
regarded  himself  not  so  much  as  a tribesman;  but 
as  a worker.  A common  language,  a kind  of 
lingua  franca,  soon  developed,  and  thus 
communication  was  facilitated  among  members  of 
different  tribes...  . 

...While  the  Christian  Church  and  schools  were 
exploiting  colonialism,  colonialism,  by  its 
aggressive  economic  programme,  was  busy 
exploiting  tribalism,  and  in  collaboration  with 
Church  and  school  the  job  could  not  have  been 
done  better  or  faster.  African  tribalism  was  on 
the  way  out  as  a result  of  the  onslaught  of 
industrialism,  and  the  handwriting  on  the  wall 
read,  ‘From  tribalism — what  next?  Of  course, 
African  nationalism.’ 

B.  Better  Communications 

...colonialism  has  created  a radio- audience  and 
a television- audience.  It  has  created  a reading 
public.  It  has  created  a press- writing  and  reading 
public.  It  has  created  a travelling-public  by  land, 
sea,  and  air.  All  these  four  kinds  of  African 
public  are  still  growing  every  year.  The  tendency 
has  been  the  creation  of  a comparatively  well- 
informed  and  enlightened  African  public,  and  a 
focussing  of  the  world’s  problems  on  the  public 
consciousness  of  the  African  people.  The  African 
public  that  existed  before  the  introduction  of  the 
radio,  the  press,  the  train,  and  the  motor-car  was 
highly  localized. 

The  tendency  of  a radio,  press- writing, 
reading,  and  travelling  public  is  to  encourage  the 
habit  of  building  knowledge,  comparing  things 
and  people,  following  ideas,  and  passing  judge- 
ment. Men  begin  to  judge  themselves  by  the 
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higher  standards  of  others.  If  they  find  themselves 
wanting,  they  determine  to  improve  themselves. 
The  whole  Westernization  of  African  people  is  a 
good  illustration  of  this  point.  Colonialism 
engendered  a vigorous  spirit  of  progressive  compet- 
ition in  all  walks  of  life,  and  this  is  part  of  the 
legacy  that  colonialism  has  bequeathed  to  Africa. 

C.  Improved  Economy 

The  economy  of  the  peoples  of  Africa  should 
now  be  studied.  In  most  areas  the  only  medium 
of  exchange  was  barter.  There  was  no  money 
economy  to  speak  of.  But  now  a new  economic 
system  has  been  introduced.  Millions  no  longer 
have  to  own  livestock  for  their  subsistence.  They 


A British  officer  meets  with  Zulu  chiefs  in  1824. 


can  sell  their  labour,  and  this  new  moneyed  class 
is  very  powerful...  . Millions  of  Africans  now 
have  bank  accounts,  and  millions  are  taking  out 
insurance  policies,  and  this  represents  a growing 
confidence  in  banking  institutions  and  insurance 
companies.  A capitalistic  class  is  growing  among 
the  African  people.  The  African  public  is 
becoming  more  and  more  aware  of  the  new  ways 
of  investing  money. 

D.  New  Classes 

New  armies  of  African  bakers,  butchers, 
cobblers,  tailors,  storekeepers,  clerks,  mechanics, 
builders,  carpenters,  and  a chain  of  others  have 
made  their  appearance  on  the  scene,  and  they  are 
changing  the  whole  African  social  pattern.  In 
relation  to  industry  and  commerce,  the  African 
acquired  class  consciousness  as  a worker.  He 
wanted  his  voice  to  be  heard  in  industry  and 
commerce.  The  birth  of  African  trade  unions  was 
really  that  of  the  new  African  who  believed  in 
economic  justice  and  who  was  prepared  to  fight 
lawfully  to  achieve  this  end...  . 

Source:  adapted  from  Institute  for  Contemporary  Curriculum 
Development,  Patterns  of  Civilization:  Africa  “out  of  print.”  New 
York,  N.Y.:  Cambridge  Book  Company,  1975. 
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Colonialism  in  Africa:  View  Two 

Africa  was  not  widely  colonised  by  European 
countries  until  the  end  of  the  last  century,  when 
there  was  a ‘scramble’  for  colonial  territory.  But 
exploitation  of  the  African  began  centuries  earlier 
when  the  continent  was  raided  for  slaves,  first  by 
Arabs  and  later  by  Europeans.  They  had  the  co- 
operation of  many  local  chiefs,  who  handed  over 
prisoners  taken  in  tribal  wars.  The  slave  trade 
was  in  full  swing  by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  for  Britain  it  formed  a prosperous 
trade  ‘triangle’.  Huge  profits  were  made  in  both 
Britain  and  America.  We  even  owe  the  establish- 
ment of  Barclays  Bank  to  slavery,  as  its  founders, 
David  and  Alexander  Barclay,  used  their  gains 
from  the  slave  trade  to  set  up  their  bank.  Only 
Africa  lost  from  slavery.  We  can  measure  this  loss 
in  terms  of  the  100  million  men,  women  and 
children  sold  into  slavery  and  the  resulting  misery 
and  breakdown  of  some  West  African  societies. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  the  slave  trade  was 
finally  abandoned.  But  Western  interest  in  Africa 
did  not  decline.  It  was  widely  known  that  Africa 
was  rich  in  natural  resources,  and  the 
industrialised  countries  of  Europe  were  keen  to 
benefit  from  them.  One  way  of  doing  this  was  to 
conquer  African  territories  and  make  them 
colonies,  and  so  ensure  that  the  raw  materials 
were  controlled  at  their  source. 

There  were  other  strong  pressures  towards 
colonisation,  especially  the  competition  among 
European  countries  to  build  up  their  power  by 
controlling  trade  routes  and  territory.  There  was 
also  a feeling  that  Africans  needed  the  influence 
of  Western  Christianity  and  civilisation  to  lead 
them  away  from  what  Europeans  thought  were 
savage  ways  of  life.  Most  white  men  felt  superior 
to  the  African. 

Consequently,  by  the  late  1800s  European 
countries  were  falling  over  each  other  to  obtain 
colonies  in  Africa.  In  1877  King  Leopold  II  of 
Belgium  said,  “We  must  lose  no  chance  of 


securing  for  ourselves  a share  in  this  magnificent 
African  cake.”  This  was  the  mood  of  European 
colonisation.  When  they  took  over,  the  Europeans 
often  forced  the  Africans  to  change  their  ways  of 
life  dramatically.  As  in  India,  they  were  forced  to 
pay  taxes.  They  were  also  sometimes  compelled  to 
work  on  plantations  producing  primary  products 
for  export,  such  as  coffee,  cocoa  and  sisal. 

Countries  such  as  Kenya,  Rhodesia  and  South 
Africa  were  especially  attractive  to  white  settlers 
because  of  their  good  soils  and  climate.  The 
settlers  took  most  of  the  best  land  for  themselves 
and  forced  the  Africans  to  work  for  them.  By  far 
the  greatest  profits  were  to  be  made  in  the  gold- 
and  diamond-rich  areas  of  South  Africa.  Here 
British,  American,  Dutch  and  South  African 
companies  exploited  cheap  African  labour.  Black 
mineworkers  often  received  as  little  as  a tenth  of 
the  wages  earned  by  white  men  doing  similar 
jobs,  and  they  were  forced  to  live  in  appalling 
conditions.  Much  the  same  situation  exists  today. 

As  in  India,  colonial  policy  was  not  aimed  at 
the  development  of  the  country,  except  where  this 
improved  the  mining  or  plantation  opportunities 
for  the  foreign-owned  companies.  The  colonial 
powers  built  railways,  but  these  nearly  all  ran 
from  the  interior  to  ports  on  the  coast  to  make 
exporting  cheaper  and  easier.  The  colonisers 
opened  up  mineral  deposits  and  developed  the 
production  of  crops  such  as  rubber,  peanuts, 
bananas,  cotton,  coffee  and  tea.  These  were  not 
to  meet  local  needs,  but  for  export  to  the  West. 
The  processing  and  selling  of  these  products  was 
(and  usually  still  is)  controlled  by  foreign  firms 
who  sent  their  profits  back  to  Europe. 

So  in  Africa,  colonisation  often  hindered 
development.  The  wealth  of  the  continent  was 
used  to  the  advantage  of  the  industrialised 
countries  while  many  Africans  were  exploited.  A 
pattern  of  production  and  trade  was  built  up 
between  the  colonising  countries  and  their 
colonies  which  helped  the  already  powerful  and 
hurt  the  weak. 

Source:  John  Turner,  World  Inequality.  London,  England:  Longman 
Group  Ltd.,  1978. 
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Effects  of  Colonialism  in  Africa 

I.  SOCIAL  FACTORS 

Growth  of  Cities:  In  the  cities,  Africans  found 
opportunities  to  communicate  with  and  learn 
from  other  Africans  of  different  backgrounds. 

Increased  Travel:  Within  and  outside  Africa, 
travel  brought  Africans  in  contact  with  new  and 
different  ideas. 

European  Education:  Africans  were  exposed  to 
Western  political,  economic,  and  social  thought. 

Frustration  of  Educated  Africans:  Even  after 
being  introduced  to  the  ideas  of  liberty,  equality, 
progress,  and  self-government,  Africans  still  found 
it  hard  to  find  responsible  jobs  in  colonial 
government. 

II.  ECONOMIC  FACTORS 

Development  of  a Money  Economy:  An  interest  in 
a national  economy  and  a demand  for  material 
goods  were  created. 

Growth  of  Factory  and  Plantation  Work:  The 
complaints  of  Africans  who  worked  in  mines, 
factories,  and  on  plantations  led  to  the 
organization  of  political  groups  and  labor  unions. 


Growth  of  a New  Middle  Class:  Opportunities  for 
business  ventures  and  for  professional  education 
helped  bring  about  the  rise  of  a middle  class. 

III.  POLITICAL  FACTORS 

Weakening  of  Traditional  Authority:  The  forces 
of  colonial  administration  and  progress  often 
made  meaningless  the  position  of  the  many 
African  chiefs  or  elders. 

Colonial  Boundaries:  The  setting  of  boundaries  by 
the  European  powers  without  regard  for  African 
historical  and  ethnic  ties  brought  about  political 
units. 

World  War  II  Experiences:  African  soldiers  in 
colonial  armies  were  trained  and  taken  to  war 
theaters  around  the  world  where  they  saw  new 
cultures  and  heard  new  ideas. 

Source:  E.C.  Leppert  and  E.C.  Johnson,  Sub-Saharan  Africa, 
“Insights”  series.  Toronto,  Ontario:  Charles  E.  Merrill  Publishing 
Co.,  1980. 
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Achieving  Independence 


Independence  in  India 

In  the  late  1800’s,  several  groups  were  formed 
to  improve  relations  between  the  British  and  the 
Indians.  The  most  important  of  these  groups  was 
the  Indian  National  Congress.  The  Congress  had 
both  Indian  and  British  members.  The  Congress 
wanted  more  Indians  in  the  government.  It 
wanted  to  change  by  peaceful  means  the 
government  policies  that  were  causing  unrest.  The 
British  Parliament  allowed  more  Indians  in  the 
government  to  please  the  Congress.  But  many 
Indians  in  the  Congress  wanted  more.  Indian 
independence  became  their  goal. 

As  tensions  built,  the  British  used  strong 
measures  to  keep  control.  In  1919,  they  passed 
the  Rowlett  Acts.  Indian  newspapers  were 
censored.  Indians  suspected  of  treason  received 
strong  punishments.  At  this  time,  a new  leader 
appeared  in  the  Indian  National  Congress — 
Mohandas  K.  Candhi.  Gandhi  broke  through  to 
the  great  masses  of  Indian  people.  He  reached  the 
people  in  the  villages  and  the  poor  of  India.  He 
called  the  Untouchables  harijans,  “children  of 
God.”  Through  Gandhi,  millions  of  Indians  began 
to  take  part  in  the  movement  for  Indian 
independence.  Under  Gandhi,  the  Congress  began 
a policy  of  nonviolent  resistance  to  the  British. 

Another  Congress  member  was  Jawaharlal 
Nehru.  He  joined  in  and  agreed  with  Gandhi’s 
way  of  doing  things.  Nehru  described  the  effects 
of  Gandhi’s  policies  on  India’s  people  as  follows: 

These  movements  put  great  pressure  on  the 
British  Government  and  shook  the 
Government  machinery.  But  the  real 
importance,  to  my  mind,  lay  in  the  effect 
they  had  on  our  own  people,  and  above  all, 
on  the  village  masses.  Poverty  and  a long 
time  under  absolute  rule,  with  its  air  of  fear 
and  force,  had  made  them  weak  and  had 
degraded  them.  They  were  cuffed  and 
bullied  by  every  small  official,  tax  collector, 
policeman,  and  landlord’s  agent.  They  did 
not  have  the  courage  or  the  sense  to  act 
together  or  fight  against  oppression.  They 
sneaked  and  told  tales  against  each  other, 
and  when  life  became  too  hard  they  found 
an  escape  from  it  in  death.  It  was  all  very 
depressing.  Yet  one  could  hardly  blame  them 
for  it.  They  were  victims.  Non-cooperation 


dragged  them  out  of  this  and  gave  them  self- 
respect  and  self-reliance.  They  learned  the 
habit  of  co-operative  action.  They  acted 
courageously  and  did  not  give  in  so  easily. 

Their  outlook  became  wider,  and  they  began 
to  think  a little  in  terms  of  India  as  a whole. 

It  was  a great  change.  It  was  something  far 
more  important  than  constitutions  and  the 
makeup  of  government.  It  was  the 
foundation  on  which  only  a stable  structure 
or  constitution  could  be  built. 

These  were  dramatic  times  for  Indians.  Millions 
followed  Gandhi,  whom  they  called  Mahatma, 
“Great  Soul.”  There  were  large  demonstrations, 
marches,  and  hunger  strikes.  In  1935,  the  British 
passed  the  Government  of  India  Act.  It  provided 
a plan  for  a federal  union  of  all  Indian  states, 
including  those  ruled  by  the  British  and  those 
ruled  by  Indian  princes.  It  also  gave  much  more 
power  to  the  provincial  governments.  The 
legislatures  and  executive  councils  of  these 
governments  were  to  be  made  up  of  Indians.  Most 
Indian  leaders,  however,  were  not  pleased  with 
the  Act. 

Britain  entered  World  War  II  in  1939.  The 
Indian  National  Gongress  said  that  Indians  would 
not  co-operate  with  the  British  war  effort  unless 
India  was  promised  its  independence  after  the 
war.  When  Britain  refused,  the  Gongress 
provincial  leaders  resigned.  The  non-cooperation 
policy  led  to  the  arrest  and  jailing  of  most 
Gongress  leaders  for  most  of  the  war. 

A new  party,  the  Labor  party,  came  to  power 
in  Britain  after  World  War  II.  It  wanted  to  settle 
“the  Indian  problem”  as  soon  as  possible.  While 
independence  was  being  worked  out,  bitter  fights 
developed  among  Indian  Hindus  and  Muslims. 

This  led  the  British  to  create  a separate  country 
for  the  Muslims.  The  country  was  called  Pakistan. 
At  midnight,  the  night  of  August  14,  1947, 
Pakistan  was  founded.  The  following  day,  India 
became  independent.  Jawaharlal  Nehru  had  been 
chosen  to  be  India’s  first  prime  minister. 

Source:  E.C.  Leppert  and  E.C.  Johnson,  India,  “Insights”  series. 
Toronto,  Ontario:  Charles  E.  Merrill  Publishing  Co.,  1980. 
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Mahatma  Gandhi  and  Non-Violence 

1 . Some  twenty-five  hundred  of  the  followers  of 
Gandhi  had  gathered  to  listen  to  Madame  Naidu. 
She  was  their  leader  while  Gandhi  was  in  jail. 
They  were  about  to  follow  her  in  a march  to  the 
salt  fields.  The  march  was  to  protest  the  salt  tax 
law  made  by  the  British.  But  the  British  had 
another  law.  It  said  that  no  more  than  five 
people  could  gather  in  any  one  place.  Gandhi 
wanted  to  break  this  law  peacefully.  He  did  not 
like  violence.  The  best  way  to  get  results,  he  felt, 
was  through  non-violent  protests. 


Madame  Naidu,  strong  and  brown  in  her  rough 
woolen  robe,  called  the  group  to  prayer.  While 
they  were  still  kneeling,  she  began  to  speak. 
“Gandhi’s  body  is  in  jail,  but  his  soul  is  with 
you,’’  she  said.  “You  must  use  no  violence.  You 
will  be  beaten,  but  you  must  not  try  to  protect 
yourselves.  You  must  be  peaceful  at  all  times.’’ 

Then,  in  silence,  the  march  began.  Four 
hundred  police,  in  brown  turbans  and  khaki 
shorts,  stood  guard.  They  were  armed  with  steel- 
tipped  clubs  five  feet  long.  Six  British  officers 
were  in  charge  of  the  police.  Twenty-five 
riflemen  stood  by. 


The  young  Gandhi  (seated)  in  front  of  his  law  office  in  “Mahatma”  Gandhi  with  the  Aga  Khan. 
South  Africa. 
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A barbed  wire  fence  circled  the  salt  fields.  A 
hundred  yards  from  the  fence,  the  crowd  stopped. 
There  was  silence.  Then  a small  group  moved 
forward,  wading  across  a ditch.  They  moved 
toward  the  barbed  wire  fence. 

“You  are  breaking  the  law,”  warned  the  police. 

Slowly  the  marchers  went  on. 

Then  the  police  rushed  forward.  There  were 
sickening  thuds  as  the  steel-tipped  police  clubs 
crashed  on  heads  and  shoulders.  One  after 
another,  the  people  were  struck  down.  Within 
two  or  three  minutes,  a pile  of  bloody  bodies  lay 
at  the  feet  of  the  police.  No  marcher  was  left 
standing. 

People  with  stretchers  rushed  forward  to  gather 
the  bodies.  The  police  did  not  stop  them.  The 
injured  were  taken  half  a mile  back  where  two 
doctors  tried  to  help  them. 

Now  another  group  moved  out.  They  showed 
no  sign  of  fear  as  they  marched,  heads  high,  in 
complete  silence.  Again  the  police  rushed 
forward.  Again  there  were  thuds  and  groans  as 
people  were  beaten  to  the  ground.  Sixty  people 
lay  senseless  when  the  blood-soaked  stretchers 
were  brought  back. 

So  far  the  marchers  had  not  raised  a hand, 
even  to  ward  off  blows.  But  now  the  crowd  had 
become  restless.  There  were  some  shouts  of  anger. 
It  appeared  that  the  mob  might  charge  the 
police.  The  riflemen  raised  their  weapons.  The 
leaders  of  the  march  raced  back  and  forth,  trying 
to  calm  people  down. 

Then  the  Gandhi  followers  began  the  next  stage 
of  their  plan.  They  marched  forward  in  groups  of 
twenty- five  and  sat  down  just  outside  the  fence. 
An  officer  ordered  them  to  go  away.  They  paid 
no  attention.  Nor  did  they  look  up  as  the  police 
moved  in,  swinging  their  clubs.  One  after 
another,  the  people  fell  forward,  blood  flowing 
from  their  wounds.  Yet  there  was  not  one  word 
or  sign  of  protest. 

The  lack  of  resistance  seemed  to  send  the  police 
into  a frenzy.  They  began  kicking  the  quiet, 
seated  people.  The  attack  was  savage  and  brutal. 


People  screamed  and  groaned  as  heavy  boots 
crashed  into  all  parts  of  their  bodies.  The  police, 
sweating  and  swearing,  dragged  the  helpless 
forms  away,  dumping  them  in  ditches.  Blood 
began  to  stain  the  muddy  water. 

The  beatings  went  on  for  several  hours. 
Unconscious  bodies  were  rushed  back  and  forth 
on  stretchers.  The  doctors  could  not  help  them 
all.  Many  died  from  their  wounds. 

True  to  Gandhi’s  teaching,  not  one  had  raised 
a hand  against  the  attacks  of  the  police.  Word  of 
the  violence  of  the  police  and  the  non-violence  of 
the  protestors  swept  India.  The  march  was  just 
another  sign  that  British  rule  was  coming  to  an 
end. 

2.  Mohandas  Gandhi  was  born  in  1868.  His 
father  was  the  prime  minister  of  an  Indian  state. 
At  eighteen,  Gandhi  went  to  England  to  study 
law.  His  schooling  completed,  he  went  to  South 
Africa  to  work  for  an  Indian  merchant  there. 

So  far,  the  shy  young  man  had  led  a sheltered 
life.  But  in  South  Africa  he  was  shocked  by  what 
he  saw.  Workers  there,  both  Indians  and 
Africans,  were  treated  no  better  than  beasts.  For 
most  of  the  next  twenty  years  Gandhi  stayed 
there,  fighting  for  the  workers’  rights. 

It  was  during  this  time  that  he  worked  out  his 
idea  of  non-violent  civil  disobedience.  Satyagraha, 
he  called  it,  meaning  “soul  force”  or  “the  force  of 
truth.”  People  from  all  over  the  world  came  to 
hear  of  his  peaceful  philosophy  and  to  follow  it. 

When  Gandhi  returned  to  India,  he  spent 
nearly  thirty  years  working  to  free  the  country 
from  British  rule.  He  was  a clever  lawyer  and 
could  have  been  a very  rich  man.  Instead,  he 
chose  to  lead  a life  of  poverty.  He  walked  from 
village  to  village  teaching  the  people.  He  taught 
that  people  should  be  clean,  respect  others,  and 
live  according  to  truth  and  right. 

For  many  years,  Gandhi  edited  a magazine 
called  Harijan.  He  used  the  pages  of  the 
magazine  to  spread  his  ideas  and  to  teach 
satyagraha.  He  wrote  books  and  letters,  addressed 
meetings,  and  often  met  with  leading  Indian  and 
British  government  officials.  Many  of  the  peaceful 
campaigns  he  led  were  successful.  Some  were  not. 
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Like  other  Indian  leaders  of  his  time,  Gandhi 
spent  years  in  jail  for  breaking  laws  that  he 
believed  unjust.  Indeed,  Gandhi  often  forced  the 
government  to  jail  him.  He  would  announce  that 
he  was  going  to  break  an  unjust  law.  He  would 
say  when,  where,  and  how  he  planned  to  break 
it.  When  the  time  came,  he  did  exactly  as  he  had 
said  he  would.  The  government  had  to  punish 
Gandhi  for  breaking  the  law.  But  Gandhi  was  a 
well-known  figure.  When  he  was  punished  the 
whole  world  heard  about  it. 

Gandhi  believed,  with  good  reason,  that  his 
being  jailed  would  stir  public  opinion.  He  hoped 
that  it  would  lead  to  changes  in  the  laws  and,  in 
time,  to  the  independence  of  his  country.  Gandhi 
believed  that  non-violence  could  be  a powerful 
force.  Violence  would  only  lead  to  the  deaths  of 
thousands,  perhaps  millions,  of  people. 

In  1947  Gandhi’s  dream  came  true.  India 
became  independent.  Gandhi  became  the  leader 
of  his  country’s  four  hundred  million  people.  But 
he  was  not  their  leader  for  long.  In  1948,  on  his 
way  to  a prayer  meeting,  the  seventy-nine-year- 
old  Gandhi  was  killed.  The  great  non-violent 
leader  met  a violent  death  at  the  hands  of  one  of 
his  countrymen. 

Source:  Daniel  Birch,  Robin  J.  McKeown,  and  David  Weitzman, 
Asia.  ©1979  by  Addison-Wesley  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

Reprinted  by  permission. 

The  Salt  March  and  its  aftermath  did  two 
things;  it  gave  the  Indians  the  conviction  that 
they  could  lift  the  foreign  yoke  from  their 
shoulders;  it  made  the  British  aware  that  they 
were  subjugating  India.  It  was  inevitable,  after 
1930,  that  India  would  some  day  refuse  to  be 
ruled,  and,  more  important,  that  England  would 
some  day  refuse  to  rule. 

When  the  Indians  allowed  themselves  to  be 
beaten  with  batons  and  rifle  butts  and  did  not 
cringe  they  showed  that  England  was  powerless 
and  India  invincible.  The  rest  was  merely  a 
matter  of  time. 

Source:  Daniel  Birch  and  Ian  D.  Allen,  Gandhi.  San  Francisco, 
California:  Field  Educational  Publications,  1969. 


Gambian  women  celebrate  Independence  Day. 


Factors  Leading  to  Independence 

First,  African  soldiers  came  home  in  1945  after 
fighting  side  by  side  with  Europeans  throughout 
the  world.  They  saw  their  white  comrades  die  as 
easily  as  black  men  (they  even  saw  them  defeated 
in  battle  by  nonwhite  Japanese),  and  they  came 
to  realize  that  “white  superiority”  was  a myth.  At 
the  same  time  they  met  black  American  soldiers 
who  provided  them  with  living  examples  of  non- 
colonized  “Africans.” 

Secondly,  the  number  of  young  Africans  with  a 
formal  education  increased  dramatically, 
especially  the  number  studying  in  European  and 
American  universities.  The  more  education  they 
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had,  the  more  these  students  became  aware  of 
their  unequal  status  under  colonial  regimes.  This 
was  particularly  true  of  students  who  went 
abroad.  Not  only  did  they  study  democracy  in 
theory,  but  they  experienced  it  in  life  outside  the 
colonies.  When  they  returned  to  Africa,  holding 
the  same  Oxford  or  Cambridge  degree  as  their 
European  rulers,  they  saw  the  absurdity  of  taking 
orders  from  “equals”  or,  worse,  from  foreigners, 
and  receiving  less  pay  for  the  same  job  at  that. 

Thirdly,  the  world  had  changed.  The  colonial 
powers  of  Europe  were  greatly  weakened  by  the 
war  and  had  to  turn  most  of  their  energy  to 
rebuilding  their  own  countries.  Thus  they  were  in 
no  position  to  stem  the  rising  tide  of  nationalism 
abroad,  although  they  tried  desperately  to  do  so. 
At  the  same  time,  two  “new”  powers,  Russia  and 
the  United  States,  emerged  from  the  war  as  world 
leaders,  and  neither  had  much  interest  in 
preserving  the  old  colonial  system.  Moreover,  the 
United  Nations,  which  was  formed  in  1945, 
contributed  to  the  anticolonial  atmosphere  by 
giving  an  international  forum  to  nationalist 
spokesmen.  And,  finally,  in  1947,  India  won  its 
hard-fought  battle  for  independence  against 
England,  leading  the  way  for  the  rest  of  the 
colonial  world.  After  all,  if  a power  like  England 
could  be  ousted  from  India,  where  it  had  been 
entrenched  for  two  hundred  years,  how  long 
could  the  Europeans  last  in  Africa,  where  their 
colonies  were  barely  sixty  years  old? 

Source:  Leon  E.  Clark,  The  Rise  of  Nationalism:  Freedom  Regained, 
“Through  African  Eyes”  series.  New  York,  N.Y.:  Praeger  Publishers, 
1971. 

Independence  Through  Violence  and 
Revolution 

Some,  but  by  no  means  all,  African  nations 
pursued  independence  through  violence  and 
revolution.  The  following  excerpts  illustrate  some 
reasons  why  this  approach  was  chosen. 

A.  The  next  two  readings  from  Patterns  of 
Civilization:  Africa  relate  to  the  Algerian 
struggle  for  independence  from  France.  This 
revolution  was  described  as  a “war  of  terror.” 

1.  ...Spirit  is  the  one  commodity  that  the  rebels 
have  in  plenty.  All  the  young  soldiers  I met — and 
I interviewed  over  two  hundred — seemed 


completely  prepared  to  die  for  their  country.  A 
rebel  captain  once  told  me  that  though  his  men 
were  ready  to  die  he  had  a terrible  time  getting 
them  to  clean  their  rifles.  Some  A.L.N.  camps 
had  the  atmosphere  of  a reform  school.  Boys  who 
had  been  starving  in  the  cities — brought  up  in  the 
grinding  poverty  of  the  Casbah — finally  were 
acquiring  some  kind  of  identity  and  self-respect. 
For  the  first  time  in  their  lives  they  were  treated 
as  human  beings. 

...More  and  more  students  began  to  join  the 

A. L.N.  Today  the  baekbone  of  the  A.L.N.  is 
made  up  of  former  high-school  and  college 
students.  A young  lieutenant  I met  told  me:  “The 
French  say,  ‘The  Arabs  are  a dirty  race.’  Well, 
maybe  that’s  true,  but  we  don’t  want  to  remain  a 
dirty  raee  any  longer  and  that’s  what  the  French 
don’t  understand  about  this  war.” 

2.  What  made  them  think  they  were  going  to 
win?  “We  fight  for  prineiples,”  one  of  the  women 
said.  “The  French  fight  for  the  price  of 
tomatoes.” 

I asked  what  they  hoped  to  get  out  of 
independenee.  One  said,  “Tomorrow,  with 
independence,  we  will  be  able  to  instruct 
ourselves.  There  will  be  women  policemen  and 
postmen.”  Another  answered,  “Before,  we  were 
beasts  of  burden.  We  will  never  return  to  that.” 

The  cell  leader  motioned  the  women  to  their 
places  and  said,  “We  started  with  nothing  and 
now  we  have  organization,  arms,  and  everyone 
wears  a smile  on  their  faces.  Everything  in  this 
country  belongs  to  the  rebels — the  houses,  the 
eggs,  the  trees,  the  chiekens.  When  a French 
soldier  eomes  to  a village,  he  takes  a chicken, 
twists  off  its  head,  and  puts  the  ehicken  in  his 
pocket.  That’s  why  even  the  ehickens  are  with  us 
now.” 

Source:  adapted  from  Institute  for  Contemporary  Curriculum 
Development,  Patterns  of  Civilization:  Africa.  New  York,  N.Y.: 
Cambridge  Book  Company,  1975. 

B.  The  next  selection  is  from  the  Independence 
Day  (1960)  address  of  Patrice  Lumumba,  who 
helped  to  lead  the  Belgian  Congo  (now  Zaire)  to 
freedom. 
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No  Congolese  worthy  of  the  name  can  ever 
forget  that  it  has  been  by  struggle  that  this 
independence  has  been  gained,  a continuous  and 
prolonged  struggle,  an  ardent  and  idealistic 
struggle,  a struggle  in  which  we  have  spared 
neither  our  strength  nor  our  privations,  neither 
our  suffering  nor  our  blood. 


Of  this  struggle,  one  of  tears,  fire,  and  blood, 
we  are  proud  to  the  very  depths  of  our  being,  for 
it  was  a noble  and  just  struggle,  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  bring  to  an  end  the 
humiliating  slavery  which  had  been  imposed  upon 
us  by  force. 


This  was  our  fate  during  eighty  years  of 
colonial  rule;  our  wounds  are  still  too  fresh  and 
painful  for  us  to  be  able  to  erase  them  from  our 
memories. 

We  have  known  the  backbreaking  work  exacted 
from  us  in  exchange  for  salaries  which  permitted 
us  neither  to  eat  enough  to  satisfy  our  hunger, 
nor  to  dress  and  lodge  ourselves  decently,  nor  to 
raise  our  children  as  the  beloved  creatures  that 
they  are. 

We  have  known  the  mockery,  the  insults,  the 
blows  submitted  to  morning,  noon  and  night 
because  we  were  “negres.  ” 

Source:  adapted  from  Leon  E.  Clark,  The  Rise  of  Nationalism: 
Freedom  Regained,  “Through  African  Eyes"  series.  New  York.  N.Y.: 
Praeger  Publishers,  1971. 

C.  The  following  two  selections  from  The  Rise  of 
Nationalism:  Freedom  Regained  concern  the 
“Mau  Mau  Rebellion,”  an  important  part  of  the 
revolution  against  British  control  in  Kenya  in  the 
early  1950’s. 

1.  Whatever  the  verdict  of  history  may  be,  for  or 
against  Jomo  Kenyatta,  the  truth  remains  that  he 
embodied  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  independence 
found  all  over  Africa  today.  He  tried  to  fight  for 
the  Kikuyu  to  be  treated  like  human  beings  in  the 
land  of  their  birth.  Everything  else  had  failed  and 
a revolution  was  the  only  course  open  to  the 
Kikuyu.  The  Mau  Mau  Revolt  was  the  only 
course  open  to  them. 

What  we  are  trying  to  say  here  is  that  if  the 
doors  of  democracy  are  deliberately  shut  against 
the  Africans,  some  other  hideous  alternatives  will 
present  themselves  to  them. 

2.  But  who  has  killed  more  innocent  women  and 
children,  British  or  Mau  Mau?  I wondered 
whether  the  bombs  dropped  on  towns  and  cities 
by  the  British  during  the  First  and  Second  World 
Wars — and  in  their  many  other  wars — spared  the 
lives  of  the  innocent  women  and  children  for 
which  they  were  blaming  us.  And  who  dropped 
the  atomic  bomb  on  Hiroshima? 

Source:  Leon  E.  Clark,  The  Rise  of  Nationalism:  Freedom  Regained, 
“Through  African  Eyes”  series.  New  York,  N.Y.:  Praeger  Publishers, 
1971. 
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After  Independence:  The  Situation  and  the  Choices 


India  After  Independence 

In  1947,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  became  India’s 
first  prime  minister.  Three  years  before,  he  had 
written  a history  of  India.  In  his  history,  he  spoke 
of  the  influences,  both  Indian  and  foreign,  that 
shaped  India.  He  also  looked  into  India’s  future. 
What  follows  is  Nehru’s  prediction  for  his 
country’s  future. 

India  will  find  herself  again  when  freedom 
opens  out  new  horizons.  The  future  will  then 
fascinate  her  far  more  than  the  immediate  past  of 
frustration  and  humiliation.  She  will  go  forward 
with  confidence,  rooted  in  herself  and  yet  eager 
to  learn  from  others  and  co-operate  with  them. 
Today  she  swings  between  a blind  faith  in  her  old 
customs  and  a slavish  imitation  of  foreign  ways. 

In  neither  of  these  can  she  find  relief  or  life  or 
growth.  She  has  to  come  out  of  her  shell  and  take 
full  part  in  the  life  and  activities  of  the  modern 
age.  There  can  be  no  real  cultural  or  spiritual 
growth  based  on  imitation.  True  culture  gets  its 
inspiration  from  every  corner  of  the  world,  but  it 
is  homegrown  and  has  to  be  based  on  the  wide 
mass  of  the  people.  Art  and  literature  remain 
lifeless  if  they  are  always  thinking  of  foreign 
models.  We  have  to  think  in  terms  of  the  people. 
Their  culture  must  be  a development  of  past 
trends.  It  must  also  represent  their  new  urges  and 
creative  tendencies. 

We  are  citizens  of  no  mean  country.  We  are 
proud  of  the  land  of  our  birth,  of  our  people,  our 
culture  and  traditions.  That  pride  should  not  be 
for  a past  to  which  we  cling.  Nor  should  it  allow 
us  to  forget  our  many  weaknesses.  We  have  a 
long  way  to  go  before  we  can  take  our  proper 
station  with  others.  And  we  have  to  hurry  for  the 
time  is  limited  and  the  pace  of  the  world  grows 
ever  faster.  It  was  India’s  way  in  the  past  to 
welcome  and  absorb  other  cultures.  That  is  much 
more  necessary  today.  We  march  to  the  One 
World  of  tomorrow  where  national  cultures  will 
be  mixed  with  the  international  culture  of  the 
human  race.  We  shall  therefore  seek  wisdom  and 


knowledge  and  friendship  and  comradeship 
wherever  we  can  find  them,  and  co-operate  with 
others  in  common  tasks.  We  shall  remain  true 
Indians  and  Asiatics,  and  become  good  world 
citizens. 

Source:  E.C.  Leppert  and  E.C.  Johnson,  India,  “Insights”  series. 
Toronto,  Ontario:  Charles  E.  Merrill  Publishing  Co.,  1980. 

Today’s  Problems:  The  Colonial  Heritage 

For  the  cause  of  many  of  these  disadvantages 
we  have  to  go  back  about  100  years.  At  that  time 
the  European  powers  began  scrambling  for 
control  of  territory  in  Africa.  As  the  Europeans 
pushed  inland  they  made  decisions  about  who 
controlled  what.  Boundaries  were  drawn  in  the 
conference  rooms  of  Paris,  London  and  Brussels 
by  people  who  had  never  set  foot  on  African  soil. 
Armed  with  rulers  and  pencils,  diplomats  drew 
lines  across  maps  that  divided  tribal  homelands, 
with  not  a single  thought  for  the  people  who 
lived  there. 

Some  boundary  decisions  were  made  for  purely 
personal  reasons.  An  example  of  this  is  the  curious 
kink  in  the  border  between  Kenya  and  Tanzania. 
In  1886,  the  Germans  and  British  drew  a line  on 
the  map  to  divide  their  areas  of  influence  in  East 
Africa.  Germany’s  Kaiser  Frederick  noted  that  the 
position  of  the  line  put  Mount  Kilimanjaro  in 
British  territory.  He  is  said  to  have  complained  to 
his  mother-in-law.  Queen  Victoria,  that  this 
would  give  Britain  Africa’s  two  biggest 
mountains;  the  other  being  Mount  Kenya.  In  the 
interests  of  family  and  international  relations. 
Queen  Victoria  then  ordered  the  boundary  to  be 
drawn  around  Mount  Kilimanjaro  so  as  to  put  it 
into  German  territory. 

The  Gambia,  a former  British  colony,  is  a 
country  whose  boundaries  defy  logic.  The  border 
runs  along  both  sides  of  the  River  Gambia  for  320 
kilometres,  but  in  no  place  does  it  reach  the 
natural  margin  of  the  river  basin.  The  boundary 
cuts  across  natural  features,  ethnic  groups  and 
settlement  patterns.  But,  there  The  Gambia  sits, 
surrounded  by  the  former  French  colony  of 
Senegal.  By  the  time  independence  came,  Senegal 
and  The  Gambia  had  been  influenced  by  entirely 
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different  colonial  systems.  Neither  country  wanted 
to  be  absorbed  by  the  other,  so  they  remain 
separate. 

This  is  one  of  the  legacies  of  colonial  rule  that 
is  causing  trouble  in  Africa  today.  Once  the 
colonial  boundaries  were  established,  no  matter 
how  improbable  they  may  have  been,  the  areas 
within  them  took  on  the  permanence  of  nation 
states.  As  independence  arrived,  the  old  colonial 
boundaries  were  kept.  In  1963,  the  Organization 
of  African  Unity  adopted  a resolution  to  leave  the 
colonial  boundaries  unchanged.  To  try  to  change 
them  would  have  created  more  problems  than  it 
would  have  solved.  So,  it  is  within  these 
boundaries,  often  drawn  with  little  regard  to 
reason,  that  today’s  African  governments  must 
work  for  national  policies  and  unity. 

Two  examples  from  West  Africa  illustrate  the 
nature  of  some  of  the  problems. 

■ Nigeria  is  a country  that  contains  over  250 
different  ethnic  groups,  many  of  them  traditional 
enemies.  The  important  groups  are  the  Hausa- 
Fulani  in  the  north,  the  Yoruba  in  the  west  and 
the  Ibo  of  the  east.  Independence  found  these 
groups  at  odds  over  how  the  country  should  be 
governed  and  who  should  do  the  governing.  All 
three  groups  threatened  to  pull  out  of  the  nation 
at  one  time  or  another.  There  were  coups  as  one 
group  grabbed  power  from  another. 

The  most  serious  crisis  came  in  1967  when  the 
Ibo  people  in  the  east  declared  themselves 
independent  and  set  up  the  nation  of  Biafra.  This 
action  was  taken  after  thousands  of  Ibos  had  been 
slaughtered  in  inter-tribal  conflicts.  For  three 
years  a bloody  and  bitter  civil  war  raged  until 
Biafra  was  defeated. 

Some  of  the  problems  caused  by  ethnic 
divisions  have  been  reduced  by  the  creation  of  19 
states  within  the  federation  of  Nigeria.  But,  the 
task  of  forming  a nation  out  of  divergent  and 
sometimes  hostile  groups  is  mammoth.  It  is  not 
over  yet. 

■ For  centuries,  the  Ewe  people  had  lived 
between  the  Volta  and  Mono  rivers  in  West 
Africa.  Colonial  rulers  placed  the  border  between 
present-day  Ghana  and  Togo  right  through  the 
Ewe  homeland.  The  governments  of  Ghana  and 
Togo  do  not  get  along  well  and  this  has  led  to 


periodic  closings  of  the  border  between  them. 
When  this  happens  the  Ewe  suffer,  as  they  can 
not  cross  it  for  work  or  family  visits.  There  have 
been  attempts  to  unify  Eweland,  which  would 
mean  Ghana  handing  a chunk  of  its  territory  to 
Togo.  Such  a move,  which  is  very  unlikely, 
would  create  another  problem — it  would  divide 
the  homeland  of  the  Dagomba  people. 

Economics  of  Exploitation 

There  are  two  economies  at  work  in  Africa — 
the  rural  subsistence  economy  and  the  wage 
economy  of  the  cities,  plantations  and  mines.  This 
is  a hangover  from  colonial  days. 

The  majority  of  Africans  do  not  receive  wages; 
they  are  subsistence  farmers  and  account  for  60  to 
70  per  cent  of  the  work  force.  But,  most  African 
governments  have  failed  to  see  agriculture  as  a 
basis  for  economic  development.  Government 
assistance  to  agriculture  is  commonly  only  five  to 
ten  per  cent  of  total  public  spending.  The  result  is 
a depressed  and  backward  industry  with  most 
farmers  still  using  shifting  field  cultivation  instead 
of  permanent  field  systems  with  modern  crop 
rotation.  In  addition,  there  is  still  an  emphasis  on 
growing  inedible  products  for  export  such  as 
cotton,  coffee  and  tobacco.  By  1985,  Africa  is 
expected  to  be  importing  21  million  tons  of  grain 
a year. 

In  recent  years,  per  capita  food  production  has 
been  falling,  and  young  people,  from  Algeria  to 
Zambia,  are  leaving  the  farms  for  the  cities  in  the 
hope  of  finding  a wage-paying  job.  But  these  are 
few  and  far  between;  of  the  15  million  people  in 
Tanzania,  for  example,  it  is  estimated  that  only 
about  half  a million  are  in  paid  employment.  The 
result  is  massive  urban  unemployment,  slums  and 
social  disorder. 

The  other  economy  is  also  a legacy  of  colonial 
times.  The  colonial  powers  got  into  Africa  for 
what  they  could  take  out  of  it.  In  the  beginning 
it  was  slaves;  later  it  was  natural  resources  to  feed 
Europe’s  factories. 

Despite  independence,  this  pattern  of  trade  has 
changed  little.  The  economy  of  nearly  every 
African  country  still  depends  on  exporting  a small 
range  of  primary  products,  mostly  minerals  and 
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agricultural  produce.  They  must  import  nearly  all 
of  their  manufactured  goods,  spending  much  of 
what  they  earn  from  raw  material  exports  in  the 
process.  Because  they  are  powerful,  developed 
nations  have  forced  unfavourable  trade  deals  on 
Africa.  One  study  estimates  this  cost  Africa 
$6  billion  between  1960  and  1968. 

Tied  into  the  export  of  raw  materials  is  the 
problem  of  price  changes.  Today,  the  price  of 
cocoa  is  down  and  coffee  is  up.  That’s  fine  if  you 
are  exporting  coffee,  but  a country  like  Cameroon 
which  relies  on  cocoa  exports  for  revenue  is 
suffering.  In  1974,  the  bottom  fell  out  of  the 
copper  market.  Zambia,  which  relies  heavily  on 
copper  exports,  lost  four-fifths  of  its  foreign 
exchange  reserves  in  just  10  months.  Wild  price 
changes  affect  most  primary  products  at  one  time 
or  another,  be  they  copper,  manganese  or  peanuts. 

The  two  situations  outlined  above  are  repeated, 
with  variations,  all  over  Africa.  The  Hutu  and 
Tutsi  peoples  of  Burundi  have  been  at  each 
other’s  throats  for  years;  Somalia  has  been  trying 
to  grab  land  from  Ethiopia  and  Kenya  in  which 
ethnic  Somalians  live;  the  Azande  people  find 
themselves  divided  between  Sudan,  Zaire  and  the 
Central  African  Republic. 

Some  people  believe  the  colonial  powers 
deliberately  divided  tribal  homelands  to  make  the 
people  easier  to  control.  We  may  never  know  for 
sure  if  this  was  so.  However,  we  do  know  for  sure 
that  colonial  trade  patterns  have  been  rigged 
against  Africans. 

Working  Together 

One  of  the  challenges  facing  African  nations  is 
to  find  some  way  of  protecting  themselves  against 
exploitation  and  price  slumps.  One  way  would  be 
to  develop  manufacturing  industries  as  a back-up. 
But,  for  this,  financial  capital  is  needed,  and 
that’s  something  Africa  doesn’t  have.  However, 
African  countries  may  be  able  to  acquire  capital 
if  they  can  stabilize  prices  for  raw  materials  and 
then  force  them  up.  They  may  be  able  to  do  this 
by  forming  regional,  or  even  continent-wide, 
marketing  groups. 

If  they  don’t  do  this,  Africa  is  going  to  have 
nothing  when  its  mines  and  oil  wells  run  out. 

There  have  been  many  attempts  at  regional 
cooperation  in  Africa,  and  most  of  them  have 


failed.  But,  one  of  the  most  promising  attempts 
got  under  way  in  1975  with  the  setting  up  of  the 
Economic  Community  of  West  African  States. 
The  15  nations  of  the  Community  have  agreed  to 
move  by  stages  to  the  elimination  of  customs 
duties  between  members;  the  removal  of  internal 
trade  barriers;  and  the  fixing  of  a common  tariff 
and  commercial  policy  towards  non-members. 
The  idea  of  eventual  ‘political  union’  is  also 
floating  in  the  background. 

Many  African  leaders  recognize  that  there  is 
strength  in  numbers.  They  can  speak  with  a 
stronger  voice  in  international  affairs  and  win  a 
better  deal  for  themselves  from  Western  nations. 
They  will  have  to  do  it  for  themselves,  because 
history  has  shown  us  that  the  developed  nations 
will  be  dragged,  kicking  and  screaming,  to  any 
concessions. 

Source:  adapted  from  R.J.  Taylor,  “The  Colonial  Legacy.”  In 
Canada  6-  the  World,  Maclean  Hunter  Ltd.,  January  1979. 
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Africa:  Development 

■Africa  spans  22  per  cent  of  the  Earth’s  land 
surface.  At  29.7  million  square  kilometres  it  is  the 
second  largest  continent  after  Asia. 

■It  lies  astride  the  Equator,  with  Tunis  3900 
kilometres  to  the  north  and  Cape  Town  4200 
kilometres  to  the  south. 

■Nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  continent  is  arid,  and 
one-third  of  all  the  world’s  deserts  are  in  Africa. 
Tropical  rainy  climate  covers  eight  per  cent.  In 
all,  92  per  cent  of  the  continent  suffers  from  one 
or  another  climatic  disability. 

■Approximately  410  million  people  live  in 
Africa — 10  per  cent  of  the  world’s  total.  The 
average  density  is  11  per  sq.  km.  Australia  is  the 
only  inhabited  continent  with  a lower  density. 

■Of  the  world’s  29  weakest  economies,  18  are  in 
Africa.  The  UN  named  20  African  states  among 
the  32  to  be  worst  hit  by  oil  price  increases. 

■Almost  80  per  cent  of  all  black  African 
industrial  wealth  is  concentrated  in  only  10 
countries — Egypt,  Algeria,  Morocco,  Nigeria, 
Kenya,  Tunisia,  Zambia,  Zaire,  Sudan  and  Ivory 
Coast. 

■Africa  produces  about  three  per  cent  of  the 
world’s  total  wealth,  and  only  0.6  per  cent  of  its 
industrial  wealth. 

■Africa  has  an  almost  total  dependence  on  trade 
with  other  continents.  Only  six  to  seven  per  cent 
of  the  continent’s  trade  is  between  African 
countries. 

■Population  growth  is  averaging  2.7  per  cent  a 
year.  Twice  Canada’s  rate. 

■The  population  is  the  least  urban  of  all 
continents.  Excluding  Egypt  and  South  Africa, 
more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  population  is  rural. 


■ Regions  south  of  the  Sahara  have  the  lowest 
daily  calorie  intake  per  inhabitant  in  the  world. 

■ There  are  22.9  million  teachers  in  the  world, 
but  only  1.3  million  of  them  are  in  Africa.  For 
students,  the  corresponding  figures  are  531.8 
million  and  46.7  million. 

■73.7  per  cent  of  the  adult  population  can  not 
read  or  write,  as  against  1.5  per  cent  in  North 
America  and  34.2  per  cent  world-wide. 

■ North  America’s  population  is  roughly  84  per 
cent  of  Africa’s,  yet  it  consumes  16  times  more 
energy,  10  times  more  steel,  9 times  more 
fertilizer,  and  has  12  V2  times  more  tractors,  25 
times  more  cars,  36  times  more  telephones  and  68 
times  more  television  sets. 

■Around  40  per  cent  of  the  world’s  untapped 
hydro-electric  capacity  is  in  Africa — 18  per  cent 
in  the  River  Congo  basin  alone. 

■Africa  is  rich  in  minerals.  There  are  very  large 
deposits  of  bauxite,  chromium,  cobalt,  copper, 
diamonds,  gold,  iron,  manganese,  phosphates  and 
platinum.  There  are  large  deposits  of  asbestos, 
beryllium,  columbium,  graphite,  lead,  mica, 
natural  gas,  oil,  uranium,  vanadium  and 
vermiculite. 

Source:  R.J.  Taylor,  ed.  “Africa  — Underdevelopment."  In  Canada  t' 
the  World,  Maclean  Hunter  Ltd.,  January  1979. 
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Problems  in  Developing  Nations 

I.  In  Western  industrialized  nations,  population 
growth  is  minimal — doubling  between  70  and  200 
years.  Recently,  many  nations  in  S.E.  Asia 
reported  their  population  growth  is  slowing 
down.  But,  in  Latin  America  and  Africa  south  of 
the  Sahara,  the  population  explosion  continues — 
some  countries  are  doubling  their  population  in 
less  than  20  years. 

In  many  developing  countries  there  is  a 
movement  of  people  from  the  countryside  into  the 
cities  the  like  of  which  has  never  been  seen 
before.  On  average,  cities  in  the  developing  world 
are  growing  seven  times  faster  than  any  urban 
growth  previously  known.  For  example,  one- third 
of  the  entire  population  of  Argentina  lives  in  the 
capital,  Buenos  Aires. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made,  through  birth 
control  programs,  to  control  population  growth. 
Almost  all  of  them  have  failed.  This  is  because 
the  need  to  have  children  in  a poor  country  is 
closely  tied  to  economics. 

People  in  underdeveloped  countries  don’t  have 
old  age  pensions,  unemployment  insurance  or  any 
of  the  other  benefits  we  take  for  granted.  Without 
children  there  would  be  nobody  to  take  care  of 
them  when  they  get  old  or  sick.  Having  children 
is  the  only  way  they  can  make  sure  they  don’t 
starve  later  on.  Children  are  essential  for  survival, 
and  the  more  children  they  have,  the  better  the 
chances  for  survival. 

Until  the  reason  for  having  large  families, 
poverty,  is  removed,  there  is  little  hope  of  curbing 
population  growth. 

II.  The  World  Bank  estimates  that  600  million 
people  will  be  living  “below  the  level  of  human 
decency”  by  the  year  2000. 

The  United  Nations  estimates  that  one  billion 
new  homes  will  have  to  be  built  by  the  year  2000 
in  order  to  give  everybody  a basic  minimum  of 
shelter. 

The  problem  of  poverty  is  enormous.  The  rich 
nations  have  30  per  cent  of  the  world’s 
population,  but  they  consume  50  per  cent  of  its 
resources  and  own  70  per  cent  of  its  wealth. 


Most  countries  in  Africa  and  some  in  Latin 
America  and  Asia  have  large  numbers  of  people 
living  at  the  subsistence  level.  For  these  people, 
any  change  in  their  environment,  such  as  drought 
or  war,  means  disaster.  They  have  no  reserves  at 
all  to  fall  back  on,  and  so  they  perish. 

III.  It  is  in  food  that  we  can  see  the  greatest 
contrast  between  the  “have”  nations  and  the 
“have  nots.”  The  world’s  population  is  fed  by  the 
equivalent  of  1.20  billion  metric  tons  of  grain; 
that’s  300  kilos  per  person  per  year.  However,  in 
North  America,  we  consume  the  equivalent  of  just 
over  900  kilos  per  person.  The  underdeveloped 
countries  get  what’s  left  over,  about  175  kilos  per 
person.  So,  the  food  consumed  by  22  million 
Canadians  would  feed  1 13  million  Chinese,  on  a 
Chinese  diet. 

IV.  At  birth,  a Canadian  child  can  expect  to  live 
more  than  70  years.  For  a child  born  into  a poor 
nation,  like  Afghanistan  or  Cuinea-Bissau,  life 
expectancy  is  less  than  40  years. 

The  reason  for  the  difference  is  disease  and  a 
shortage  of  medical  facilities  in  developing 
countries.  The  diseases  that  hit  poor  countries  can 
be  divided  into  two  groups — nutritional  and 
infectious. 

Being  malnourished  means  you  are  less  able  to 
resist  infectious  diseases.  The  body  has  no  reserves 
with  which  to  fight  infection.  So,  something  that 
a well-fed  Canadian  can  throw  off  after  a few 
days  in  bed,  like  measles  or  chicken  pox,  can  be 
fatal  to  a malnourished  person. 

But  people  in  poor  countries,  often  in  tropical 
areas,  have  other  things  to  contend  with. 

Malaria,  bubonic  plague,  typhus,  cholera,  polio, 
sleeping  sickness,  river  blindness,  yellow  fever  and 
leprosy  are  common  in  many  areas  of  the  world, 
and  some  are  on  the  increase. 

We  know  how  to  stamp  out  malaria,  yellow 
fever,  cholera  and  some  other  diseases  just  as  we 
have  stamped  out  smallpox.  The  problem  is  it’s 
expensive,  and  there  aren’t  enough  trained 
people. 

Source:  R.J.  Taylor,  “A  Troublesome  Quartet.”  In  Canada  ir  the 
World,  Maclean  Hunter  Ltd.,  February  1980. 
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Poor  People  in  Rich  Countries 

There  are  many  poor  people  in  Asia.  Yet  many 
of  the  countries  in  that  part  of  the  world  are  rich 
in  natural  resources.  Malaysia  is  the  third  richest 
country  in  Asia.  It  is  the  world’s  largest  producer 
of  rubber  and  tin.  And  it  is  the  second  largest 
producer  of  palm-oil.  Still,  many  of  Malaysia’s 
people  are  very  poor. 

If  all  Asians  shared  the  profits  from  their 
natural  resources,  life  would  be  very  different  for 
them.  But  most  of  the  time  the  poor  people  just 
do  the  work.  Their  governments  and  foreign 
businesses  get  most  of  the  profits.  Giant 
companies  ship  teak  out  of  Thailand,  oil  out  of 
Borneo,  jute  out  of  India.  Many  of  the  resources 
can  never  be  replaced.  When  the  resources  are 
gone,  most  of  the  people  will  have  nothing  left  to 
show  that  their  country  was  once  rich.  They  will 
have  only  the  machinery  from  the  factories, 
perhaps.  Or  the  crumbling  buildings. 

Malaysia  has  another  problem.  Almost  half  of 
the  people  who  live  in  that  country  are  not 
Malay.  They  are  citizens  of  Malaysia,  but  they 
are  Chinese.  There  are  also  some  Indians  living 
there.  But  it  is  the  Chinese  who  have  most  of  the 
wealth  and  power. 

Many  Chinese  went  to  Malaysia  in  the  middle 
1850s  from  southeastern  China.  They  went  there 
to  work  in  the  tin  mines.  After  a while  most  of 
them  moved  to  the  cities.  They  became  bankers, 
merchants,  and  professors,  or  went  into  business. 
In  Kuala  Lumpur,  the  capital  of  Malaysia,  over 
sixty  per  cent  of  the  people  are  Chinese.  They  live 
in  their  own  part  of  the  city.  And  they  worship  in 
Buddhist  temples.  The  few  Chinese  who  live 
outside  of  the  cities  own  pineapple  or  rubber 
plantations. 

The  Malays  are  the  native  people  of  Malaysia. 
For  hundreds  of  years  these  people  have  made  a 
living  farming  and  fishing.  Most  Malays  still  live 
in  rural  areas.  They  fish  and  grow  food  for  their 
own  use.  Some  Malays  are  moving  to  the  cities. 


About  twenty-two  per  cent  of  the  people  in  Kuala 
Lumpur  are  Malays.  They  live  in  their  own  part 
of  the  city.  They  have  their  own  markets  and 
their  own  places  to  pray.  Most  Malays  are 
Moslems.  To  earn  a living  in  the  city,  some 
Malays  drive  taxis.  Others  are  on  the  police  force. 
A few  have  government  jobs. 

The  government  of  Malaysia  is  trying  to  make 
things  more  equal  between  the  poor  people — 
especially  the  Malays — and  the  wealthy  people. 
The  government  is  encouraging  the  Malays  to  get 
an  education.  Government  jobs  are  offered  first  to 
the  Malay  people.  The  government  is  clearing  the 
land  and  giving  it  to  the  Malays.  They  want  them 
to  begin  growing  palm  trees  and  sell  the  palm-oil. 
The  Malays  are  receiving  government  loans  to 
start  businesses. 

The  government  of  Malaysia  also  wants  all  the 
people  of  the  country  to  feel  that  they  are 
Malaysian — and  not  Chinese  or  Indian.  To  do 
this  they  have  made  Malay  the  official  language. 
Everyone  must  learn  to  speak  and  use  this 
language.  In  another  attempt  to  bring  the  people 
together  and  to  help  the  poor,  the  government 
built  a new  town  outside  Kuala  Lumpur.  People 
from  the  slums  were  supposed  to  live  there.  But 
the  poor  could  not  afford  the  houses.  The  town 
became  a middle-class  suburb.  But  Chinese, 
Malays,  and  Indians  are  all  living  there. 

It  will  probably  be  many  years  before  all 
people  living  in  Malaysia  feel  that  they  are 
Malaysian.  And  it  will  also  be  a while  before  the 
people  share  more  equally  in  the  wealth  of  their 
country.  But  at  least  they  are  trying  in  Malaysia. 

Source:  Daniel  Birch,  Robin  J.  McKeown,  and  David  Weitzman, 
Asia.  ©1979  by  Addison-W esley  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

Reprinted  by  permission. 
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Women  of  Asia 

In  many  Asian  countries,  a wife  is  almost  like  a 
servant  to  her  husband.  Until  about  a hundred 
years  ago,  she  followed  him  even  in  death. 

This  was  written  by  a visitor  to  India  in  the 
1700s. 

We  were  walking  along  the  river  in  Calcutta. 
There  we  saw  a fire  being  prepared.  Bodies  of  the 
dead  were  placed  in  such  fires  along  the  banks  of 
the  river.  The  ashes  would  be  carefully  gathered 
and  then  sent  drifting  down  the  river.  A small 
crowd  of  people  gathered  around  a woman  about 
thirty  years  old.  This  woman  was  the  wife  of  the 
dead  man.  She  neared  the  pile  of  straw  and 
sticks.  Here  lay  her  dead  husband.  With  a steady 
hand,  she  held  a lighted  stick  to  the  straw  under 
him.  Then  she  lay  down  next  to  his  body,  placing 
one  arm  gently  under  his  head.  All  the  while,  she 
spoke  with  those  who  had  gathered  around  the 
fire.  Even  when  the  flames  seemed  to  cover  her 
whole  body,  she  still  spoke  to  those  near  her.  She 
never  once  cried  out  or  groaned.  Within  a few 
minutes  she  had  joined  her  husband  in  death. 

The  custom  of  dying  on  a dead  husband’s 
funeral  fire  is  called  suttee.  Many  women  of  India 
followed  it  by  their  own  choice.  They  were  not 
forced  to  do  so. 

Today,  any  form  of  suttee  is  against  the  law. 
However,  an  Asian  wife  is  generally  expected  to 
honor  and  obey  her  husband  during  his  life. 
Marriage  in  Asia  is  less  likely  to  be  an  equal 
partnership  than  marriage  in  some  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

A Japanese  husband  on  his  way  home  from 
work  may  stop  at  a fancy  bar.  If  he  decides  not 
to  return  home  until  very  late,  his  wife  is  not 
expected  to  complain.  In  fact,  she  may  pay  his 
bar  charges  along  with  the  other  household  bills. 

In  Japan,  a wife  is  expected  to  obey  both  her 
husband  and  her  mother-in-law.  In  arguments 
between  a wife  and  her  mother-in-law,  the 
husband  often  takes  his  mother’s  side.  His  wife  is 
not  supposed  to  show  anger  when  he  does  so. 

In  Pakistan  a man  can  get  rid  of  a wife  very 
simply.  All  he  has  to  do  is  say  “I  divorce  thee” 
three  times.  The  wife  has  very  little  to  say  about 
it. 


Many  women  in  Asia  still  accept  the  ways  they 
have  lived  for  many,  many  years.  But  these  ways 
are  changing.  In  most  countries,  laws  give  women 
equal  rights  with  men.  What  the  women  must  do 
now  is  develop  their  talents  and  abilities.  Then 
they  can  help  as  equals  in  making  their  countries 
better  places  in  which  to  live. 

In  many  places  in  Asia,  few  girls  have  the 
chance  to  go  to  school.  In  Nepal  this  may  be 
changing.  A teacher-training  center  for  young 
women  has  been  started  there.  After  a year  these 
students  usually  go  back  to  their  villages  to  teach 
school.  They  also  try  to  get  more  girls  into  school, 
and  more  women  into  teaching. 

At  the  training  center,  young  women  are 
learning  more  than  how  to  teach.  One  of  the 
students  did  not  want  to  marry.  But  her  father 
chose  a husband  for  her  anyway.  When  the  man 
came  to  the  school  to  claim  his  would-be  bride, 
the  students  drove  him  and  his  friends  away.  The 
student  finished  her  training. 

It  has  been  said  that  any  country  that  treats 
women  as  less  than  equal  will  have  a slow  and 
painful  development.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
watch  Asia  to  see  if  that  is  true. 

Source:  Daniel  Birch,  Robin  J.  McKeown,  and  David  Weitzman, 
Asia.  ©1979  by  Addison-W esley  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

Reprinted  by  permission. 

Issue:  Modernization  or  Tradition 

In  the  following  selection,  an  Indian  swami 
(religious  teacher)  gives  his  opinion  on  the 
conflict  between  tradition  and  modernization. 

On  one  side.  New  India  (with  Western  ideas)  is 
saying,  “We  should  have  full  freedom  in  the 
selection  of  husband  and  wife.  We  must  have  the 
right  to  arrange  our  marriage  according  to  our 
own  free  will.  It  involves  the  happiness  and 
misery  of  all  our  future  life.”  On  the  other  side. 
Old  India  is  dictating,  “Marriage  is  not  for  sense 
enjoyment,  but  to  carry  on  the  race.  By 
producing  children,  you  are  contributing  to  and 
are  responsible  for  the  future  good  or  evil  of 
society.  Therefore,  society  has  the  right  to  dictate 
whom  you  shall  marry  and  whom  you  shall  not.” 

On  the  one  side.  New  India  is  saying,  “We 
should  adopt  Western  ideas.  Western  language. 
Western  food.  Western  dress  and  Western 
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manners.  We  shall  then  be  as  strong  and  powerful 
as  the  Western  nations.”  On  the  other,  Old  India 
is  saying,  “Fools!  When  you  copy  the  ideas  of 
others,  they  never  become  your  own.  Does  the 
donkey  in  the  lion’s  skin  become  the  lion?” 

On  one  side.  New  India  is  saying,  “What  the 
Western  nations  do  is  surely  good;  otherwise,  how 
did  they  become  so  great?  On  the  other  side.  Old 
India  is  saying,  “The  flash  of  lightning  is  very 
bright,  but  only  for  a moment.  Look  out,  boys,  it 
is  dazzling  your  eyes.  Beware!” 


“Canada-India”  nuclear  reactor. 


O India,  this  is  your  terrible  danger.  The  spell 
of  copying  the  West  is  getting  a strong  hold  on 
you.  What  is  good  or  what  is  bad  is  no  longer 
decided  by  reason  and  judgment.  Whatever  ideas, 
whatever  manners  the  white  men  praise  or  like 
are  considered  good.  Whatever  things  they  dislike 
or  criticize  are  considered  bad.  Alas!  What  can  be 
a clearer  proof  of  foolishness  than  this? 

Source:  Swami  Vivekananda,  The  Complete  Works  of  Sivami 
Vivekananda,  Volume  IV.  Calcutta,  India:  Advaita  Ashrama,  [n.d.] 


Indian  carpet  weaver. 
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Commuter  train  near  Bombay. 
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Tradition  and  Modernization:  Advantages  and  Disadvantages 


Does  Industrialization 
Create  a Better  Life? 

Is  bigger  better?  Does  having  more,  being 
richer,  always  make  one  happier?  Or  healthier? 

Or  wiser?  Is  economic  growth  the  same  thing  as 
human  progress?  Suppose  the  developing  countries 
are  successful  in  achieving  economic  growth. 
Suppose  they  do  succeed — over  the  next  50  years, 
say — in  getting  more  to  eat,  nicer  homes, 
improved  education,  and  better  health  conditions, 
as  well  as  cars,  television  sets,  vacuum  cleaners, 
refrigerators,  and  all  the  other  things  enjoyed  by 
most  people  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
other  industrialized  countries.  Will  this  mean  that 
their  problems  are  over?  Or  will  they  face  new 
problems  which,  in  their  own  way,  will  be  as 
difficult  to  solve  as  the  ones  they  face  now? 

When  we  look  at  countries  that  are 
industrialized,  we  can  see  many  unsolved 
problems.  Smog  hangs  over  many  of  the 
industrialized  cities  of  the  world.  Many  rivers  and 
lakes  are  polluted.  Central  cities  are  often  ugly 
and  decaying.  Besides  environmental  problems, 
the  industrial  countries  are  also  suffering  from 
many  social  problems.  These  include  loneliness, 
drug  abuse,  loss  of  individual  privacy,  and 
neglect  of  the  elderly. 

Clearly,  economic  growth  has  not  led  to  a 
perfect  society.  Instead,  there  are  new  problems. 

Source:  J.D.  Calderwood,  The  Developing  World.  Glenview,  Illinois: 
Scott,  Foresman  ir  Co.,  1976. 

Ghana:  The  Urban/Rural  Choice 

A research  team  from  the  University  of  Ghana 
interviewed  17,000  Ghanaians.  The  people  were 
asked  what  they  thought  about  life  in  the  traditional 
villages  as  compared  to  life  in  the  cities. 

Urban  Pull 

The  survey  asked,  “More  people  are  going  into 
big  cities  such  as  Accra  and  Kumasi  now.  Why  do 
you  think  this  is  so?”  A sample  of  answers 
follows. 

“(Young  men  leave)  because  they  dislike  farm 
work  and  they  go  into  cities  in  search  of  quick 
money.” 


“(I  go)  in  search  of  jobs;  it  is  in  the  big  cities 
where  one  gets  many  customers  if  one  is  a trader 
or  food-seller.” 

“There  are  many  jobs  to  be  done  there  for 
money.  Money  cannot  be  had  in  the  villages,  and 
nobody  would  like  to  leave  his  grandparents  if  the 
desire  for  money  were  not  great.” 

“Less  and  less  foodstuff  is  got  from  the  farms 
these  days.  People  go  to  the  cities  to  get  money  to 
buy  more  food  to  feed  their  families.” 

“To  work  for  laborers  for  cash;  to  buy  either 
fish  or  European  foods  to  go  and  sell.” 

“They  (young  people)  do  not  want  village  life, 
and  as  parents  are  not  having  any  control  over 
them  (young  people)  as  it  used  to  be  in  the  olden 
days;  they  go  when  they  wish.” 

“It  depends  on  the  individual.  People  want  to 
be  in  big  cities  only  to  be  thought  of  as  being  big 
or  important.” 

“They  want  to  be  civilized — to  see  what  is 
going  on  in  the  city.” 

“It  is  because  there  are  no  jobs  here  for  many 
of  them,  and  also  that  many  jobs  available  are 
mainly  for  the  unskilled.” 

“The  educated  people  do  not  get  jobs  to  do  in 
the  village.” 

“For  work;  there  are  more  prospects  for 
employment  in  Accra,  especially  for  the  educated, 
and  new  development  and  work  offer 
opportunities  even  for  manual  labor.” 

“To  get  in  touch  with  modern  amenities 
(facilities) — football  matches,  prominent  persons 
from  foreign  countries.” 

“Everybody  is  struggling  for  existence,  and, 
since  there  are  no  jobs  in  the  village,  they  should 
go  into  the  big  cities  for  jobs.” 

Rural  Pull 

The  survey  asked,  “Some  people  stay  in  the 
villages  all  their  lives.  Why  do  you  think  this  is 
so?”  Some  answers  follow. 

“Because  they  have  jobs  there  and  farms  from 
which  they  get  substantial  income  to  maintain 
them.” 

“They  think  when  they  come  (to  cities)  they 
won’t  find  work  and  since  they  are  already 
established  in  farming,  fishing,  and  other  village 
activities,  they  don’t  want  to  leave  their  village.” 
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“They  are  the  old  who  cannot  start  life  afresh. 
Most  of  them  have  houses  and  some  rely  on 
remittances  (gifts  of  money)  from  children  and 
relatives  in  the  city.” 

“The  majority  of  people  in  my  village  spend  all 
their  life  on  farming;  this  therefore  causes  them 
to  stay  in  the  village  all  their  lives;  others  also 
think  they  may  be  looked  upon  as  uncivilized, 
especially  where  traffic  is  concerned.” 

“They  want  to  keep  their  own  place  so  that 
when  they  die  their  spirits  will  easily  join  those  of 
their  ancestors.” 

“(Adults  who  remain  behind  are)  not  educated 
and  can’t  move  because  they  may  not  be  able  to 
have  any  job.” 

“(People  stay  in  the  countryside)  because  they 
have  some  immovable  property  here,  but  they  are 
looking  forward  to  the  day  when  jobs  will  come 
to  the  village.” 

“Conservatives  are  not  moved — they  have  not 
heard  of  city  attractions;  family  ties  are  too 
strong;  no  stimulus  to  make  them  move;  they 
think  a small-town  life  better;  their  jobs,  like 
farming,  tie  them  to  the  village.” 

“Such  people  are  mainly  those  whose  relatives 
value  them  so  much  that  they  cannot  afford  to  let 
them  go  to  the  city.  Others  are  so  lazy  that  they 
would  not  like  to  go  to  the  cities.” 

“They  feel  life  here  (in  cities)  is  so  difficult  that 
they  cannot  cope  with  it  if  they  come...  ” 

“Such  people  are  illiterates  who  work  on  their 
own  cocoa  farms.  Some  are  wealthy  landowners 
who  have  their  own  shops  which  they  keep.” 
“Those  who  take  to  farming  are  satisfied  with 
their  calling  and  stay.  Again  it  is  necessary  that 
some  should  stay  in  the  house  to  care  for  the  old 
and  sick.” 

City  Pleasures 

The  survey  asked,  “Tell  me  three  or  four  things 
which  sometimes  make  life  in  cities  such  as  Accra, 
Kumasi,  or  Sekondi-Takoradi  pleasant/’  Responses 
follow. 

“(There  are  opportunities  for)  dressing  properly 
(in  the  cities).” 

“There  is  always  something  to  do  in  the  city — 
clubs,  dances — there  is  always  action.” 

“Things  are  fast  in  the  city.” 

“It  is  easy  to  buy  one’s  requirements  once  there 
is  the  means.” 

“You  don’t  walk  so  far  in  the  city.  Markets  are 


closer,  shopping  is  easier,  water  comes  when  we 
want  it.” 

“The  city  has  better  schools.” 

“There  is  no  envy  from  anyone  and  one  can 
meet  his  few  neighbors  and  enjoy  himself.” 
“(There  is  a)  general  busy  atmosphere;  (people 
are)  moving  with  the  changing  times,  the  fashions 
and  the  haircuts.” 

“The  city  is  a beautiful  place.  Neon  and 
asphalt;  glittering  lights  and  big  buildings.” 

“One  can  buy  most  things  in  the  city  and  buy 
them  on  any  day  of  the  week.” 

“The  availability  of  (things  you  need)  when  you 
want  them.” 

“Electric  lights,  especially  at  night,  make  Accra 
pleasant.” 

“I  prefer  a doctor  in  Accra  to  one  in  the  bush.” 
“Nobody  cares  about  what  others  do.” 
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City  Perils 

The  survey  asked,  “Tell  me  three  or  four  things 
which  sometimes  make  city  life  in  Accra,  Kumasi, 
or  Sekondi-Takoradi  unpleasant.”  A sample  of 
answers  follows. 

“(In  the  cities  there  are)  too  many  taxes;  every 
need  must  be  paid  for  with  money; 
unemployment  brings  too  many  problems; 
(housing)  is  difficult.” 

“The  cost  of  living  is  too  high,  and  rent  and 
means  to  get  it  mean  heavy  advance  payments.” 
“(There  are)  too  many  temptations  to  spend 
money.” 

“(There  is)  stealing,  robbery,  and  burglary.” 
“When  children  go  out,  parents  get  worried.” 
“If  illiterate,  life  in  the  city  is  unpleasant;  and 
there  is  too  much  noise.” 

“You  get  no  family  help  when  in  trouble.” 
“(There  is  a)  lack  of  land  for  farming,  and 
everything  has  to  be  bought  with  money.” 

“When  there  is  a scarcity  of  foodstuff,  the  cost 
of  living  is  very  high.” 

“Thieves  make  life  unpleasant  and  there  are 
unnecessary  fights.” 

“The  presence  of  gangsters  who  exploit  the 
ignorance  of  villagers.” 

“Drinking  alcohol  in  Accra  is  becoming  too 
much.” 

“Sanitation  is  too  poor,  there  is  a lack  of  public 
stand-pipes.” 

“The  fast  life... compels  people  to  follow  fashion 
blindly.” 

“The  police  are  always  checking  your  activities, 
(and  there  are)  too  many  rules  to  observe.” 

Village  Pleasures 

The  survey  asked,  “Tell  me  three  or  four  things 
which  sometimes  make  village  life  pleasant.  ” 
Answers  follow. 

“Rent  rates  are  lower;  meat  can  be  obtained  by 
the  villagers  themselves;  not  a large  sum  of  money 
from  one’s  income  is  used  in  personal  necessities 
and  one  can  save  more.” 

“Nature  is  seen  at  its  best — the  growing  crops.” 
“You  work  under  nobody’s  control.” 

“(There  are)  advantages  from  family  relations — 
help  is  easily  obtainable.  Family  life  is  compact; 
there  is  a sense  of  belonging  together.” 


“Herbs  for  traditional  medicines  are  available.” 
“You  are  very  happy  in  the  village  if  you  are 
not  often  sick.” 

“Village  life  is  easy  for  married  life.” 

“(There  is  ) cheap  food,  low  and  sometimes 
free  rent.” 

“(The)  quiet  nature  of  the  place.  No  traffic — no 
danger  in  movement.” 

“You  can  keep  work  without  police 
interference.” 

“(There  are)  only  a few  regulations  to  obey, 
(there  is)  freedom  of  movement.” 

“(There  are)  few  ruffians  (cruel  people), 
children  are  not  corrupted  by  city  life.” 

“The  festivals,  especially  the  yam  festival.” 

“The  illiterate(s),  who  cannot  read  or  write, 
find  the  village  more  pleasant.” 

Village  Perils 

The  survey  asked,  “Tell  me  three  or  four  things 
which  sometimes  make  village  life  unpleasant.  ” 
Responses  follow. 

“School  (graduates)  cannot  get  jobs  here.” 
“(There  is)  too  much  work  done  by  all — men 
and  women.” 

“Life  is  almost  always  monotonous — very  dull 
and  uninteresting.” 

“(The  village  shows)  no  sign  of  social  advance.” 
“Strict  observance  of  many  old-fashioned 
customs,  (family)  quarrels,  a lot  of  restrictions.” 
“Hospitals  are  better  in  the  city.  It  is  very  bad 
to  be  sick  in  the  bush.” 

“The  work  you  can  do  to  live  on  is  too 
laborious  (hard).  The  profit  you  make  from  the 
laborious  work  is  too  little.” 

“(There  is  a)  lack  of  certain  amenities... 
unhealthy  conditions,  and... difficulties  in 
obtaining  your  needs — you  are  almost  always  in  a 
fix.” 

“The  feeling  of  being  in  the  bush  away  from 
civilization.” 

“Life  seems  dull  and  there  is  no  change.” 
“There  is  no  electricity  in  my  village.” 

“You  never  know  when  the  wind  or  storm  or 
sun  will  destroy  your  fields.  A steady  job  in  the 
city  is  a good  thing  for  a man  with  a family.” 

Source:  John  C.  Caldwell,  African  Rural-Urban  Migration.  Canberra, 
Australia:  Australian  National  University  Press,  ©1969.  Used  by 
permission. 
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Africa:  The  Transition  to  Modernization 

Africa  today  is  in  a state  of  transition.  It  is 
caught  between  traditional  economics  and 
industrialization.  It  is  neither  backward  nor 
modern.  There  is  much  talk  today  about 
economic  schemes  and  technical  plans  to  develop 
African  resources.  The  words  “development”, 
“protect”,  and  “progress”  all  have  a hopeful, 
positive  ring.  Yet  when  progress  is  made, 
something  of  the  old  must  give  way. 

Whenever  a mine  is  worked,  a hydro-electric 
power  plant  is  built,  or  an  irrigation  canal  is 


opened,  people’s  lives  are  changed.  Technolog>’ 
may  represent  a new  job,  a move  to  the  city,  a 
farewell  to  family  and  friends,  an  education,  or 
an  opening  of  exciting  opportunities.  For  others, 
technology  may  only  result  in  bewilderment, 
noise,  big  machines  tearing  up  ancestral 
homelands,  or  the  creation  of  a gap  between 
parents  and  children. 

Source:  Institute  Jor  Contemporary  Curriculum  Development, 
Patterns  of  Civilization:  Africa,  “out  of  print.”  New  York,  N.Y.: 
Cambridge  Book  Company,  1975. 
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Africa:  The  Blessings  of  Technology 

In  the  years  since  independence,  many  African 
nations  have  made  significant  progress  in  bringing 
their  people  a better  standard  of  living  through 
technology.  The  following  reading,  by  Anna 
Apoko,  a member  of  Uganda’s  Acholi  society,  is  a 
description  of  life  in  her  native  village.  In  “Grow- 
ing up  in  Acholi”  (1967),  she  tells  how  modern 
transportation  has  improved  life  in  Uganda. 

...Improved  transportation  facilities  are  being 
used  by  more  and  more  people.  Better  roads  are 
being  built  all  over  Uganda,  some  of  them  in 
Acholi  going  from  village  to  village.  Many 
families  in  once-remote  village  homes  have  their 
night’s  sleep  interrupted,  until  they  become  used 
to  the  sound,  by  the  constant  line  of  huge  lorries 
(trucks)  that  go  grinding  up  and  down  the  slopes 
at  night,  taking  produce  to  market.  The  whistle 
and  rumble  of  trains  breaks  the  silence  in  many 
places,  since  two  years  ago  the  railway  line  was 
extended  across  Acholi.  From  time  to  time  an 
airplane  will  fly  high  over  Acholi  towns  and 
villages.  Then  even  the  very  young  children  may 
look  up  and,  pointing  to  the  moving  object, 
merely  remark,  “Airplane,  Mummy!”  Swift  and 
comfortable  buses  cover  the  distance  between 
Acholi  towns  and  Kampala  (the  capital  of 
Uganda)  in  a matter  of  hours,  a journey  which  in 
my  own  childhood  took  days...  . 

Again,  some  Acholi  children  come  from  rich 
families  who,  instead  of  using  bicycles,  own  their 
own  cars,  thus  making  it  possible  for  the  families 
to  do  much  more  travelling.  Motor  cars  from  the 
towns  and  cities  go  whizzing  by  on  the  main 
roads,  past  the  schools  and  homes  and 
marketplaces,  where  children  can  always  be 
found.  Along  these  same  roads,  still,  there  will 
always  be  a stream  of  people  walking,  especially 
on  market  days.  Men  and  boys  can  be  seen  with 
their  bicycles,  frequently  carrying... a heavy  load 
of  produce,  up  hill  and  down.  The  women  will 
be  carrying  headloads  of  firewood,  perhaps, 
containers  of  water,  or  huge  loads  of  market 
produce.  Often  they  will  have  babies  tied  to  their 
backs,  sometimes  with  another  child  or  two 
clinging  to  their  skirts  as  the  cars  flash  by...  . 

Source:  Institute  for  Contemporary  Curriculum  Development, 
Patterns  of  Civilization:  Africa,  “out  of  print.  ” New  York,  N.  Y.  ; 
Cambridge  Book  Company,  1975. 


Asia:  The  Old  and  the  New 

Industrialization  has  the  potential  to  create  a 
better  way  of  life  that  the  average  Asian  may 
never  before  have  dreamed  possible.  The  efforts 
of  Asians  today  can  be  a legacy  of  proud 
accomplishments  for  the  generations  of  tomorrow. 

However,  at  the  same  time,  industrialization 
has  the  potential  to  distort  the  quality  of  life  the 
people  presently  enjoy.  It  can  create  problems 
that  they  may  have  otherwise  never  faced. 

Source:  Institute  for  Contemporary  Curriculum  Development, 
Patterns  of  Civilization:  Asia,  “out  of  print.”  New  York,  N.Y.: 
Cambridge  Book  Company,  1974. 

India:  Contrasts  and  Problems 

India  has  surged  into  the  twentieth  century — 
yet  she  remains  solidly  tied  to  the  past.  Atomic 
reactors  supply  electricity  to  industrial  cities  that 
manufacture  rockets,  automobiles,  and 
antibiotics,  while  at  the  same  time  400,000  towns 
and  villages  have  no  electricity  whatsoever. 

Rocket  experts  ride  buses  alongside  Indian 
mystics.  Sacred  cows  share  the  streets  with 
automobiles.  Indian  industries  produce  tractors, 
yet  millions  of  peasants  still  use  wooden  plows. 
The  contrasts  are  endless.  The  characteristics  of 
both  modern  and  traditional  India  are  evident  in 
the  following  incident  that  took  place  in  1968: 

The  pollution  problem  first  became  apparent 
after  prolonged  drinking  of  water  from  the 
Ganges  River  led  to  the  deaths  of  several  people. 
Medical  authorities  at  first  were  unable  to 
diagnose  exactly  what  in  the  water  had  led  to 
their  deaths. 

For  the  great  mass  of  Indians  the  idea  of  a 
polluted  Ganges  River  was  actually  blasphemy. 
Most  people  along  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  fear 
religious  pollution  much  more  than  water 
pollution.  Indians  were  dying  of  water  pollution 
and  yet  showed  no  great  concern  with  the  vast 
amount  of  human  and  industrial  waste  that  was 
pumped  daily  into  the  Ganges.  To  the  average 
Indian  the  Ganges  remained  pure  even  in  the  case 
of  Benares,  the  holiest  of  all  Hindu  shrines,  where 
an  estimated  3,000  gallons  of  raw  sewage  was 
discharged  every  minute  into  the  river. 
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The  mystery  surrounding  the  deaths  due  to 
drinking  of  Ganges  River  water  was  finally  solved 
in  a most  dramatic  fashion.  A long  stretch  of  the 
river  caught  fire!  This  was  no  act  of  the  Gods  but 
a traditional  discharge  of  inflammable  waste  by 
an  oil  refinery.  Through  the  years  the  complex 
had  increased  its  discharge  of  petroleum  wastes 
until  they  had  finally  become  lethal. 

Source:  Fred  R.  Holmes,  India:  Focus  on  Change.  Englewood  Cliffs, 
New  Jersey:  Prentice- Hall,  Inc.,  1975. 

Japan:  The  Impact  of  Modernization 

The  Japanese  villager  who  comes  to  the  city  to 
work  in  a factory  is  suddenly  confronted  with  a 
new  and  different  set  of  values.  The  conflict 
between  the  old  values  of  traditional,  rural, 
emperor- worshipping  Japan  and  those  of  a 
modern,  urbanized,  industrialized  society  is 
constant.  How  can  it  be  resolved?  How  can 
thousands  of  years  of  Eastern  thought  and 
tradition  be  adapted  almost  overnight  to  a 
Western-style  of  living  and  world- wide 
competition?  Japan  has  outwardly  been 
successful — but  not  without  paying  a price  for  its 
success. 

Industrialization  has  been  the  source  of  an 
economic  boom  for  Japan.  One  expert  predicts 
that  Japan  will  surpass  the  Soviet  Union  in  gross 
national  product  by  1975.  Today,  more  than  ever 
before,  Japanese  people  have  access  to  and  can 
afford  a multitude  of  modern  products.  But  what 
of  the  clouds  of  smog  over  Japan’s  industrial 
cities?  What  of  the  crowded  living  conditions, 
and  the  growing  suicide  rate?  What  of  the  rising 
rate  of  emotional  instability  among  Japanese 
workers  that  has  caused  many  companies  to 
initiate  mental  health  programs? 

Source:  Institute  for  Contemporary  Curriculum  Development, 
Patterns  of  Civilization:  Asia,  “out  of  print.”  New  York,  N.Y.: 
Cambridge  Book  Company,  1974. 


Zaire:  Problems  of  Industrialization 

While  some  countries  vigorously  pursue  a policy 
of  industrialization,  others  hold  back.  They  see 
some  of  the  problems  that  the  industrialized 
countries  face.  As  the  president  of  Zaire  said  in 
1972: 

We  have  certain  advantages  in  being  under- 
equipped. We  have  to  be  proud  that  we  have 
never  made  errors  such  as  those  which  are 
regretted  by  some  countries  considered  as 
completely  developed.  Therefore,  we  refuse  to 
follow  blindly  the  trend  of  developed  countries 
which  want  production  at  any  price.  We  do  not 
believe  that  peace  and  happiness  are  derived  from 
the  number  of  cars  in  the  garage,  the  TV 
antennas  on  the  roof,  or  the  volume  of  noise  in 
one’s  ears...  . How  does  it  help  to  have 
innumerable  factories  if  their  chimneys  spread 
poisonous  products  over  us  all  day  and  night?  We 
do  not  want  these  destructive  industries  which  kill 
the  fish  in  our  rivers,  depriving  honest  people  of 
the  pleasure  of  fishing  or  drinking  clean  water...  . 
We  desire  only  that  when  scientists  will  have 
transformed  the  world  into  an  artificial  one,  that 
in  Zaire  an  authentic  nature  will  remain. 

The  president  has  pinpointed  several  of  the 
disadvantages  of  industrialization. 

Source:  John  Molyneux  and  Marilyn  Olsen,  World  Prospects:  A 
Contemporary  Study.  Scarborough,  Ontario:  By  permission  Prentice- 
Hall  of  Canada  Inc.,  1979. 
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Routes  to  Development:  Alternative  Choices 


Economic  Growth  and  Development 

If  the  people  of  a country  want  a better  life,  if 
they  want  more  homes,  clothes,  food,  and  other 
goods  and  services,  they  must  increase  their 
ability  to  produce  them.  The  question  of  how  this 
can  be  done  is  called  the  problem  of  economic 
growth.  Most  countries  of  the  world  want  to 
achieve  more  rapid  economic  growth.  To  do  this, 
they  must  find  ways  of  making  decisions  to  use 
their  resources  to  increase  the  knowledge  and 
skills  of  the  people,  to  find  more  natural 
resources,  and  to  add  to  their... tools,  machines, 
factories,  roads,  and  dams. 

The  basic  decisions. . .must  be  made  in  all 
countries.  To  summarize,  each  country  must 
decide: 

1.  what  and  how  much  to  produce. 

2.  how  to  combine  and  use  resources  in 
production. 

3.  who  will  get  what  and  how  much. 

4.  how  to  maintain  and  expand  the  standard  of 
living. 

To  answer  these  questions,  every  country  must 
develop  a system  or  set  of  social  arrangements, 
customs,  laws,  and  practices.  These  arrangements 
become  the  country’s  economic  system.  An 
economic  system  is  not  something  that  can  be 
seen,  touched  or  pointed  to.  What  it  does  is 
organize  and  guide  the  way  in  which  economic 
decisions  are  made. 

Source:  E.C.  Leppert  and  E.C.  Johnson,  India,  “Insights”  series. 
Toronto,  Ontario:  Charles  E.  Merrill  Publishing  Co.,  1980. 

Routes  to  Development 

“Development  is  about  people.  The  only 
criterion  for  measuring  its  ultimate  success  or 
failure  is  what  it  does  to  enhance  the  lives  of 
human  beings.” 

— Robert  S.  McNamara, 
President  of  the  World  Bank 

Source:  as  quoted  in  J.D.  Calderwood,  The  Developing  World. 
Glenview,  Illinois:  Scott,  Foresman  ir  Co.,  1976. 

A.  China’s  Approach 

Since  the  Communist  takeover  in  1949,  China 
has  followed  a distinctive  approach  to 
development.  It  relies  on  a one-party  system, 
and  a “public  enterprise”  economy,  which 


emphasizes  state  ownership  of  resources,  and 
“central  planning.”  The  following  two  articles 
give  more  information  on  central  planning  and 
China’s  commune  system. 

1 . As  the  communists  had  gained  control  of  an 
area  during  the  civil  war,  the  land  had  been 
confiscated  from  the  wealthy  landowners  and 
divided  among  the  peasants.  However,  private 
ownership  of  small  plots  of  land  did  not  seem  to 
be  the  answer  to  the  problem  of  adequately 
feeding  the  millions  of  Chinese  people. 

The  peasants,  led  by  Communist  party 
members,  began  to  realize  that  they  lacked 
essential  tools.  They  also  found  it  profitable  to 
cooperate  with  others  in  providing  the  manpower 
to  build  irrigation  projects  and  to  make  land 
improvements.  These  factors  led  the  peasants  to 
band  together,  first  into  mutual  aid  teams,  and 
then  into  cooperatives.  By  1957,  97  percent  of 
China’s  peasants  were  in  advanced  cooperatives  in 
which  the  villagers  completely  pooled  their  land 
and  tools.  Land  deeds  were  burned  and  harvest 
profits  were  divided  among  the  families  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  labor  they  had 
contributed.  More  importantly,  few  people  went 
hungry. 

In  1958,  the  final  major  step  in  rural 
development  was  reached — the  commune.  A 
commune  is  a merger  of  many  cooperatives  or 
village  groups.  Subdivided  into  brigades,  the 
communes  are  enabled  to  undertake  large  joint 
projects,  such  as  constructing  roads,  canals,  and 
hospitals.  Today  China  contains  approximately 

70.000  farm  communes  which  are  divided  into 

750.000  brigades. 

Source:  Institute  for  Contemporary  Curriculum  Development, 
Patterns  of  Civilization:  Asia,  “out  of  print.  ” New  York,  N.  Y.  : 
Cambridge  Book  Company,  1974. 

2.  The  communes  employed  many  people  in 
improving  the  land:  building  dykes  and  dams, 
digging  irrigation  channels  and  constructing 
roads.  No  one  was  left  idle.  Later  the  communes 
began  to  undertake  activities  other  than 
agriculture,  such  as  forestry,  animal  farming  and 
small  industries  producing  such  things  as  paper, 
cotton,  cloth,  fertilizer  and  agricultural 
machinery.  The  work  force  was  trained  in  the 
communes. 
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To  a large  extent  the  Chinese  communes  decide 
their  own  policies.  There  are  taxes  that  have  to 
be  paid  to  the  government,  and  general  guidelines 
are  laid  down  about  how  much  of  their  surplus 
they  should  invest  in  improvements  and 
expansion.  But  they  decide  for  themselves  how 
much  of  the  income  to  distribute  among  their 
workers  and  how  much  to  spend  on  other  needs 
such  as  health  and  welfare. 

Through  taxation,  the  government  has  used 
some  of  the  surplus  from  agriculture  to  build  up 
China’s  industries.  This  policy  has  been  furthered 
by  paying  low  prices  to  the  peasants  for  their 
products,  by  paying  low  wages  to  industrial 
workers,  and  by  restricting  the  range  of  goods 
people  can  buy.  Most  of  the  surplus  taken  by  the 
government  has  been  invested  in  industry, 
especially  steel,  oil  and  machine  tools.  Famines  no 
longer  occur  in  China — she  imports  very  little 
food  or  raw  materials  from  abroad.  In  fact  until 
recently  she  hardly  traded  with  other  countries  at 
all,  relying  almost  entirely  on  her  own  resources. 
She  has  also  taken  very  little  aid,  and  has  not 
accepted  any  foreign  investment,  because  she 
wants  to  decide  her  path  of  development  without 
interference.  But  for  a country  to  follow  China’s 
path  requires  a reduction  in  personal  freedom  and 
a strong,  often  dictatorial,  government  committed 
to  development.  Moreover,  China  has  the 
advantage  of  being  a large  country  with  many 
natural  resources.  Her  enormous  population  is  in 
some  ways  a problem.  But  it  does  enable  the 
Chinese  to  trade  a great  quantity  of  goods  within 
the  country,  without  having  to  rely  on  imports 
and  exports. 

The  Chinese  government  has  concentrated  on 
building  up  the  countryside.  By  organizing  the 
people  into  communes,  it  has  promoted 
agriculture  and  small-scale  industry.  This  is  slow 
work  and,  to  Western  eyes,  many  of  China’s 
production  methods  appear  inefficient.  But  to  the 
Chinese  the  welfare  and  active  involvement  of  the 
masses  are  more  important.  In  China,  people’s 
freedom  to  follow  their  own  ways  is  strictly 
limited.  People’s  lives  are  tightly  controlled  and 
there  is  usually  only  one  ‘right  way’  of  doing 
things,  to  which  everyone  must  conform.  People 
are  encouraged  to  work  for  each  other,  not  for 
themselves.  The  Chinese  often  criticize  the 
Western  way  of  life  as  being  too  concerned  with 
the  individual — everyone  striving  for  his  or  her 


own  benefit,  rather  than  for  the  good  of  all.  So 
the  Chinese  have  chosen  a different  path. 

Source:  John  Turner,  World  Inequality.  London.  England:  Longman 
Group  Ltd.,  197S. 

B.  Japan’s  Approach 

Since  1945,  Japan  has  relied  on  a relatively 
democratic,  multi-party  system.  Its  economy  has 
many  elements  of  “private  enterprise’’,  especially 
in  the  great  degree  of  private  (as  opposed  to 
government)  ownership  of  industry.  However,  the 
government  does  play  a large  role  in  guiding  and 
supporting  business.  The  following  article  tells 
more  about  Japan’s  economic  system. 

Since  modernization  began  in  1868,  the 
government  has  always  played  a leading  economic 
role.  After  the  war,  only  the  government  had  the 
organization  and  the  money  to  rebuild  the 
country.  Business  had  no  choice  but  to  cooperate. 

To  supervise  the  economy,  the  government  set  up 
the  Ministry  of  International  Trade  and  Industry 
or  simply  MITI,  a super  ministry  of  economic 
affairs.  MITI  decided  first  to  rebuild  basic 
industries  such  as  iron  and  steel,  shipbuilding, 
and  chemicals  (fertilizers). 

It  encouraged  private  firms  to  develop  these 
industries  by  persuading  banks  to  lend  money  to 
them.  Also,  it  used  Japan’s  scarce  foreign 
currency  to  import  raw  materials  such  as  iron 
ore,  coal,  oil,  and  aluminum.  To  survive  and  pay 
for  these  imports,  Japan  had  to  export. 

The  structure  of  Japanese  firms  contributed 
greatly  to  the  economic  miracles.  Many  foreigners 
are  still  amazed  at  the  use  of  permanent 
employment.  Under  this  plan,  after  a three-year 
probationary  period,  workers  are  guaranteed  a 
job  until  they  retire. 

All  promotions  occur  within  the  compan\-. 
Normally,  they  are  based  on  education,  seniority 
and  performance.  No  Japanese  executi\e  would 
ever  leave  one  firm  to  become  the  head  of 
another.  Switching  companies  by  production 
workers  is  also  rare. 

Each  firm  has  its  own  unions.  If  sales  drop, 
workers  and  executives  are  expected  to  accept  a 
pay  cut.  But  when  sales  are  high,  everyone 
receives  large  bonuses.  Strikes  do  occur,  but  they 
are  not  as  frequent  or  as  severe  as  those  in 
Canada. 
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This  results  in  fierce  worker  loyalty  to  the  firm. 
Companies  encourage  this  further  by  providing 
low-cost  housing  and  medical  care.  Workers 
proudly  sing  the  company  song  and  wear  its 
uniform. 

When  the  company  introduces  new  machinery, 
workers  cooperate  for  they  know  their  jobs  are 
secure.  No  wonder  that  Japan  is  the  world  leader 
in  the  use  of  robots.  In  Canada,  many  employees 
are  hostile  to  new  technology  because  they  fear 
that  machines  will  take  away  their  jobs.  But  new 
technology  and  keen  workers  have  helped  Japan 
to  reduce  the  cost  while  increasing  the  quality  of 
its  goods. 

Source:  Ken  Mark,  “Japan,  Inc.”  In  Canada  <Lr  the  World,  Maclean 
Hunter  Ltd.,  April  1982. 

Development  in  India 

India  has  a planned  economy.  Planners  in  the 
central  government  co-ordinate  development 
throughout  the  country  by  controlling  scarce 
resources  and  allocating  them  to  both  public  and 
private  enterprises.  The  current  five-year  plan  is 
the  sixth  since  independence.  India  hopes  to 
achieve  a greatly  increased  annual  growth  rate 
through  increased  investment  in  publicly  owned 
industries. 

The  first  three  five-year  plans  emphasized 
heavy  industrial  growth  and  the  ‘Indianization’  of 
key  industries  such  as  steel  and  petroleum. 
Agriculture,  employing  the  largest  number  of 
people,  was  given  a lower  priority.  Later  plans 
placed  more  emphasis  on  agriculture  and  light 
industrial  growth. 

The  size  and  complexity  of  India  poses  severe 
constraints  on  economic  development. 
Approximately  50%  of  the  660  million  people  live 
below  the  poverty  line;  and  42%  of  the 
population  is  under  the  age  of  15.  Most  farms 
are  not  mechanized  and  crops  are  often  affected 
by  droughts  and  floods.  Energy  resources  and 
transportation  facilities  are  severely  limited  and, 
in  turn,  limit  possible  economic  growth. 

Development  in  Tanzania 

Tanzania,  which  gained  her  independence  from 
Britain  in  1963,  has  been  developing  her  economy 
partly  through  agricultural  communes  (known  as 
Ujamaa  villages).  In  these  villages  all  property 
and  crops  are  owned  by  the  people  as  a group. 
Because  they  live  and  work  close  together,  the 


provision  of  such  things  as  schools,  clean  water, 
transport  and  so  forth  can  be  centralised. 

Tanzania  has  put  little  emphasis  on  developing 
cities  and  manufacturing  industries.  Rather, 
efforts  are  concentrated  on  improving  agricultural 
production,  in  which  95  per  cent  of  the 
population  are  involved.  Tanzania  uses  machinery 
that  requires  a plentiful  supply  of  labour  but  is 
sparing  with  scarce  resources  such  as  fuel  and 
complicated  machine  parts. 

According  to  Tanzania’s  President,  Julius 
Nyerere,  the  only  worthwhile  form  of 
development  is  that  which  benefits  all  the  people, 
and  which  is  achieved  by  their  own  united 
efforts. 

He  said  in  1967: 

“How  can  we  depend  upon  gifts,  loans  and 
investments  from  foreign  countries  and  foreign 
companies,  without  endangering  our  freedom  to 
act  as  we  please?. . .The  people  and  their  hard 
work  are  the  foundation  of  development,  and 
money  is  (only)  one  of  the  fruits  of  development.” 

Source:  adapted  from  John  Turner,  World  Inequality.  London, 
England:  Longman  Group  Ltd.,  1978. 


Julius  Nyerere,  1964. 
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Developing  Nations,  International  Assistance, 
and  Canada’s  Role 


Our  Aid 

The  idea  of  a Third  World,  neither  Communist 
nor  capitalist,  is  fairly  new.  It  dates  from  the 
time  when  colonies  were  cut  loose  by  imperial 
powers  in  the  years  following  World  War  II. 

New,  independent  nations  by  the  dozen  sprang 
up.  Most  of  them  were  poor,  but  eager  to  enjoy 
the  good  life.  This  developing  Third  World 
looked  to  the  rich  parent  countries  which  had 
held  them  as  colonies  for  help. 

A new  concept,  aid,  was  born,  and  has  grown, 
during  the  past  20  years.  Aid,  though 
humanitarian,  also  has  selfish  aims.  A country 
receiving  aid  may  be  won  over  to  the  political 
beliefs  of  the  donor.  Some  aid  is  tied,  that  is,  it  is 
dependent  on  using  the  money  given  to  buy 
things  from  the  donor  country.  Helping  a country 
toward  prosperity  means  that  trade  with  the 
country  extending  the  aid  will  grow. 

Canada  hands  out  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  aid  through  its  Canadian  International 
Development  Agency  (CIDA),  an  arm  of  our 
Department  of  External  Affairs.  CIDA  is  an 
umbrella  organization  which  administers  aid  itself 
and  which  provides  funds  for  many  other  groups. 
These  groups  may  be  either  attached  to  the 
government  or  operate  independently  as  non- 
government organizations  (NGOs). 

How  much  aid  is  enough?  In  I960,  former 
Prime  Minister  Lester  Peason  recommended  that 
all  aid-giving  countries  should  increase  their 
foreign  aid  to  0.7  per  cent  of  their  Gross  National 
Product  (GNP)  by  1975.  Canada  joined  other  UN 
members  in  agreeing  to  reach  that  target.  By  the 
deadline  year,  1975,  it  came  close,  with  a 
percentage  of  0.55.  Since  then,  Canadian  aid  has 
sagged  a bit — in  1979,  it  was  0.48  per  cent  of 
GNP. 

That  seemingly  small  percentage  adds  up  to 
about  one  billion  dollars  of  aid  a year,  a lot  of 
money  even  in  today’s  dollars.  Some  of  it  goes  in 
cash,  but  a good  deal  of  it  buys  food,  goods,  and 
services  for  the  recipients.  A study  done  for  the 
Economic  Council  of  Canada  says  that 
Commonwealth  and  French-speaking  African 
countries  are  at  the  top  of  our  list  for  receiving 
aid.  After  that  we  give  most  to  the  poorest,  and 
to  the  most  heavily  populated  countries. 


Canada  is  a member  of  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 
(OECD).  In  1975,  we  stood  fifth  among  OECD 
nations  (after  Sweden,  Norway,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Australia)  in  the  amount  we  contribute  to  aid 
per  capita.  At  that  time  the  cost  of  our  aid  added 
up  to  $40  annually  per  Canadian. 
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Aid  from  universities 

One  group  which  depends  on  CIDA  for  90  per 
cent  of  its  funds  is  the  Canadian  University 
Service  Overseas  (CUSO).  CUSO  and  its  Quebec 
division  SUCO  (Service  Universitaire  Canadienne 
Outre-mer)  send  doctors,  farmers,  teachers,  and 
others  to  work  in  Third  World  countries. 

A source  of  trouble  in  CUSO  is  the  introduction 
of  politics  by  the  Quebec  division  into  what  is 
supposed  to  be  a non-political  organization.  In 
1978,  for  example,  SUCO  passed  a resolution 
demanding  the  “liberation  of  the  political 
prisoners  of  Quebec,”  referring  to  those  involved 
in  the  FLQ  kidnappings,  bombings,  and  murder. 
Other  SUCO  actions  included  a pro-Palestinian 
pamphlet  which  criticized  Israel  and  support  for 
the  Polisario  movement  in  the  West  Sahara 
region. 

SUCO’s  activities  have  led  to  resignations  from 
CUSO  and  doubt  about  its  future  fundings  by 
CIDA.  Some  feel  that  only  complete  separation  of 
the  two  groups  will  solve  the  problem. 

Apart  from  CUSO,  many  Canadian  universities 
have  their  own  aid  and  exchange  programs  in  the 
developing  world.  In  1977,  25  Canadian 
universities  reported  99  cooperative  projects  with 
Third  World  institutions.  About  half  of  these 
were  sponsored  by  CIDA.  Three  examples  of 
these  projects:  the  University  of  British  Columbia 
has  sent  professors  to  the  University  of  Malaya  in 
Malaysia  for  the  past  five  years  to  help  teach 
accounting  courses.  The  University  of  Waterloo 
has  helped  four  universities  in  Brazil  with 
computer  education  and  the  development  of  a 
computer  centre.  Dalhousie  University  sends  10  to 
12  Canadians  to  teach  in  Ghana  every  year  under 
a CIDA-funded  program. 

Aid  research  centre 

The  best  way  to  improve  life  in  the  developing 
countries  is  to  help  people  to  help  themselves. 

Gifts  of  money  and  even  of  food  or  machinery  are 
often  wasted  because  of  corrupt  officials,  bad 
distribution  facilities,  and  ignorance  of  the 
customs  in  the  recipient  country.  This  is  why 
another  government  organization,  the 
International  Development  Research  Centre 
(IDRC),  is  such  a positive  and  hopeful  part  of 
Canada’s  aid  program. 


IDRC  was  established  by  Parliament  in  1970 
and  is  quite  separate  from  CIDA,  though  the  two 
often  cooperate.  Compared  to  CIDA  it  has  a tiny 
budget  ($39  million  in  1979),  but  it  makes  these 
limited  dollars  stretch.  The  whole  idea  behind 
IDRC  is  to  help  people  in  Third  World  countries 
get  started  and  then  leave  them  to  it.  The  Centre 
realizes  that  local  problems  call  for  local  solutions 
and  that  the  technology  we  would  use  here  is 
often  not  suited  to  the  host  country. 

Some  IDRC  projects 

IDRC  starts  by  looking  at  a problem  from  all 
angles  and  then  suggesting  how  to  approach  it.  In 
Southeast  Asia,  for  example,  there  are  four 
problems  in  primary  education:  dropouts,  because 
children  must  help  out  on  the  family  farm; 
crowding  for  the  half  who  are  in  school;  rapidly 
growing  numbers;  and  lack  of  money  for  teachers 
and  schools.  IDRC  has  helped  to  get  projects 
going  in  the  Philippines  and  Java  which  put 
pupils  in  self-instruction  modules  where  they  test 
themselves  and  go  ahead  at  their  own  pace. 
Dropouts  can  later  pick  up  where  they  left  off. 
The  modules  are  cheap,  and  teachers,  who  act  as 
supervisors,  can  look  after  as  many  as  150  pupils. 
The  plan  has  worked,  and  in  standardized  tests 
students  in  it  have  consistently  beaten  those  from 
traditional  schools. 

We  think  of  our  expensive  medical  system  as 
the  only  effective  one,  but  IDRC  has  other  ideas. 
It  is  supporting  projects  around  the  world  to  train 
medical  helpers  locally.  Deaths  of  children  in 
underdeveloped  countries  are  often  due  to 
respiratory  infections — pneumonia,  bronchitis, 
croup,  tonsilitis,  and  the  common  cold.  Teaching 
sensible  and  respected  people  to  recognize 
symptoms  and  treat  diseases  with  a small  range  of 
medicines  can  save  many  lives. 

Ivan  Head,  IDRC  president,  says,  “In  a modest 
fashion,  the  IDRC  is  contributing  to  the  dignity 
of  individuals  in  the  developing  countries.  We  do 
so... by  concentrating  our  efforts  on  the  ‘essential 
needs’:  food,  shelter,  health,  education.  ...In  the 
final  analysis,  however,  ...it’s  the  responsibility  of 
the  developing  countries  to  help  themselves.” 
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IDRC  gives  people  that  chance  in  800  projects 
in  100  countries  around  the  world. 

NGO  input 

Without  non-government  organizations, 
Canadian  aid  programs  would  be  crippled.  The 
NGOs  get  financial  help  from  CIDA  (up  to  50 
per  cent  of  their  budget)  but  the  effort  is  their 
own.  NGOs  include  such  widely  different  groups 
as  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  Canadian 
Executive  Service  Overseas  (CESO),  Oxfam, 
World  Literacy,  and  the  International  Red  Cross. 


Aid  to  underdeveloped  countries  as  a 
percentage  of  Gross  National  Product. 
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This  chart  shows  the  amount  of  aid,  as  a 
percentage  of  GNP,  given  by  18  of  the  world’s 
rich  nations.  In  the  case  of  the  four  richest,  the 
U.S.,  Japan,  West  Germany  and  France,  the 
decline  has  been  sharper  than  the  average.  The 
forecasts  are  based  on  what  these  18  countries  say 
they  will  spend  between  now  and  1985.  They  will 
probably  spend  less  than  they  predict. 


Canada  Aids  Bangladesh 

Since  Canada  is  a nation  of  railroads  and 
railroad  builders,  it  seems  natural  that  Canada 
and  Bangladesh  should  cooperate  on  a program  to 
improve  that  country’s  rail  system. 

In  a 68  million-dollar  program  (8  million  from 
the  government  of  Bangladesh),  the  following 
goals  are  to  be  met: 

— rehabilitate  all  rail  lines  and  bridges 
— replace  or  repair  all  locomotives 
— help  management  achieve  high  efficiency  with 

its  limited  resources. 

Canadian  funds  will  pay  for  the  rebuilding  of 
200  miles  of  track  (in  both  broad  and  narrow 
gauge)  and  will  replace  many  bridges.  Bengali 
personnel  will  actually  do  this  work  with  virtually 
no  Canadians  involved.  Secondly,  twelve  2000 
horsepower  diesel  locomotives  will  be  purchased 
(in  Canada)  along  with  spare  parts  and  training 
for  Bengali  crews.  Eight  older  locomotives  will  be 
re-built. 

Finally,  a five-year  technical  assistance 
program  will  provide  training  for  Bengali 
personnel  in  maintenance  and  in  general 
management  techniques. 

The  railroad  will  develop,  with  Canadian 
assistance,  a disaster  response  plan.  Bangladesh  is 
especially  prone  to  natural  disasters. 

Source:  Barry  Growe,  ed..  Tomorrow's  World — An  International 
Development  Education  Program  for  Secondary  Schools.  Red  Cross 
Youth,  1978. 


Source:  adapted  from  Charles  A.  White,  “Our  Aid.”  In  Canada  ir 
the  World,  Maclean  Hunter  Ltd.,  February  1980. 
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Mauritania:  Market  Gardens 

The  West  African  nation  of  Mauritania  suffered 
dreadfully  from  the  long  Sahel  drought  of  the  late 
sixties  to  the  mid-seventies.  The  nomads  of 
Mauritania  lost  their  herds  as  the  land  dried  up. 
But  they  also  lost  their  way  of  life,  their  culture, 
as  they  were  obliged  to  concentrate  in  the  main 
refugee  camps.  Once  in  the  camps,  the  nomads 
were  forced  to  live  on  donated  food,  clothing, 
and  housing.  As  the  years  went  by  and  the 
drought  persisted,  there  appeared  to  be  no  hope 
that  these  people  would  ever  leave  the  camps  and 
re-establish  self-sufficient  lives  for  themselves.  At 
one  point,  1 million  people  were  placed  in  three 
major  camps,  comprising  40%  of  the  entire 
Mauritanian  population. 

In  1974,  the  Mauritanian  Red  Crescent  Society, 
the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  the 
government  of  Mauritania  and  the  Canadian  Red 
Cross  Society,  jointly  developed  the  Market 
Cardens  project.  This  project  is  aimed  at  helping 
at  least  some  of  the  refugees  to  break  the 
dependency  cycle  created  by  life  in  the  refugee 
camps. 

The  concept  of  the  project  is  simple:  refugee 
families  each  receive  a small  plot  of  land  from  the 
government;  the  Mauritanian  Red  Crescent 
Society  trains  them  in  gardening;  and  the 
Canadian  Red  Cross  supplies  funds  for  seeds, 
fertilizer,  and  tools.  The  produce  grown  in  the 
gardens  is  then  sold  in  the  local  markets,  thereby 
generating  income  for  the  purchase  of  livestock. 
The  family  also  consumes  some  of  the  crops  and 
thus  improves  its  diet.  But  beyond  these  tangible 
goals,  the  project  provides  a measure  of  hope  for 
the  participating  families. 

The  cost  per  family  is  $210.00  for  seeds, 
fertilizer,  and  tools.  Since  1976  approximately  600 
families  have  been  placed  on  market  garden  plots. 
The  program  is  continuing. 

Source:  Barry  Growe,  ed..  Tomorrow's  World — An  International 
Development  Education  Program  for  Secondary  Schools.  Red  Cross 
Youth,  1978. 


Less  Dollars  and  More  Sense 

More  than  10  years  as  an  independent  consul- 
tant and  as  an  officer  of  UNESCO  (United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization) 
in  Algeria,  Israel,  Iran,  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean  have  led  me  to  the  regrettable 
conclusion  that  Canada’s  (and  other  industrialized 
countries’)  present  form  of  international  aid  is,  in 
too  many  cases,  wasteful  and  hypocritical.  If, 
indeed,  we  really  intend  to  alleviate  the  misery  of 
our  brothers  in  the  Third  World  we  need  a less 
patronizing,  more  realistic  approach. 

Canada’s  1981  foreign  aid  budget  is  $1.2 
billion,  and  is  expected  to  double  by  1985.  Yet 
most  of  the  countries  receiving  aid  from  Canada 
and  other  developed  nations  continue  to  sink 
deeper  into  poverty  and  despair,  with  an  even 
greater  gap  between  the  haves  and  the  have-nots. 
Clearly,  something  is  wrong.  Of  the  funds 
allocated  for  foreign  aid,  more  than  30  per  cent 
does  not  reach  the  Third  World  but  is  spent  on 
the  administering  bureaucracies — cumbersome 
international  agencies  being  the  worst  culprits 
(the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  for 
instance),  private  agencies  usually  the  most 
effective  (OXFAM,  Foster  Parents  Plan  of  Canada). 
Furthermore,  many  of  the  funds  that  do  eventually 
reach  the  Third  World  are  wasted  through 
ineptitude  and  petty  corruption,  a deplorable  fact 
which  I have  often  witnessed:  construction 
material  for  rural  schools  that  I ordered  while 
working  on  a UNICEF  project  in  Haiti  two  years 
ago,  to  this  day  has  not  found  its  way  to  the 
intended  projects,  but  has  gradually  “vanished”; 
several  years  ago,  while  in  Tehran,  I discovered  a 
full  shipment  of  teaching  materials  imported 
through  a World  Bank  loan  sitting  untouched  in 
its  original  crating  in  a school  yard.  The  crates 
had  been  there  for  two  years.  To  make  matters 
worse,  the  fraction  of  the  money  that  eventually 
gets  properly  used  is  earmarked  for  projects  that 
don’t  meet  local  needs  and  are  self-serving  for  the 
donor  country. 
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Aid  is  now  given  on  the  basis  of  a totally 
unrealistic  and  historically  false  premise:  money  is 
spent  on  the  creation  of  social  infrastructures 
(schools,  hospitals,  etc.),  the  assumption  being 
that  it  will  provide  the  basis  for  economic 
development.  In  the  past,  however,  such 
infrastructures  have  come  only  after  sufficient 
wealth  was  created.  Canada,  for  instance, 
endured  years  of  hardship  and  backbreaking 
labour  before  education,  health  services  and 
communication  systems  became  generally 
available.  The  result  of  our  well-meaning  but 
unrealistic  approach  is  to  saddle  Third  World 


economies  with  the  burden  of  social 
infrastructures  without  the  means  to  support 
them,  to  create  unfulfillable  expectations,  and/or 
to  destabilize  existing  social  structures. 

“Aid”  is  needed  in  specific  emergency 
situations — droughts,  earthquakes  and  famines — 
but  I am  convinced  that  generally  “aid”  is 


wasteful,  technically  unsound  and  socially  useless. 
The  First  World  has,  however,  a debt  to  pay  to 
the  Third  World,  a debt  with  its  origins  in  past 
and  present  exploitation,  and  brotherhood. 

Source:  Carlo  Testa,  “Less  Dollars  and  More  Sense."  In  .Macleans. 
May  18,  1981. 

Some  Aid  Doesn’t  Help 

Let’s  put  the  amount  of  money  spent  on  foreign 
aid  into  perspective.  Every  year,  the  average 
Canadian  consumes  over  50  times  the  non- 
renewable resources  available  to  the  average 
Asian.  Although  Canada  can  claim  leadership  in 
progressive  foreign  aid  policies,  it  is  only  in 
comparison  to  a very  low  standard.  Canada’s 
total  contribution  to  foreign  aid  amounts  to  less 
than  half  of  one  per  cent  of  our  total  gross 
national  product.  This  is  approximately  the  same 
amount  that  Canadians  will  spend  on  soft  drinks 
this  year.  It  is  considerably  less  than  half  of  what 
we  will  spend  on  a new  line  of  jet  fighters. 

Total  world  aid  donations  from  the  rich  nations 
will  amount  to  less  than  one  quarter  of  one  per 
cent  of  their  gross  national  products  in  1980.  The 
developed  (or  overdeveloped)  countries  spend  20 
times  as  much  money  on  tourism  as  on  aid.  It  is 
obvious  that  foreign  aid  is  not  a priority  in 
Canada  or  in  other  developed  countries. 

Quality  of  aid 

Not  only  is  the  quantity  of  foreign  aid  very 
low,  but  the  quality  of  aid  programs  leaves  much 
to  be  desired.  Every  year,  over  80  per  cent  of 
Canada’s  bilateral  aid  (aid  going  to  one  particular 
country)  has  been  “tied”  to  the  purchase  of 
Canadian  goods  and  services.  This  means  that 
Canada  will  “give”  a country  a certain  amount  of 
money  on  condition  that  all  or  part  of  that  money 
is  spent  on  Canadian  goods  or  services. 

Another  practice  is  to  export  surplus  goods  as 
“aid.”  An  example  of  surplus  “dumping”  on  the 
Third  World  will  show  the  dangers  of  this 
practice. 
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Dimethoate  insecticide  was  shipped  from 
Saskatchewan  to  the  UN  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  locust  control  program  in  Africa.  At 
first  glance,  this  appears  to  be  a marriage  of 
domestic  surplus  with  overseas  need.  However, 
upon  closer  scrutiny  this  project  does  not  appear 
to  be  quite  so  mutually  beneficial.  Let’s  explore 
the  implications  for  Saskatchewan  first. 

This  toxic  chemical  had  been  purchased  in  the 
mid-1970s  to  fight  a grasshopper  epidemic  that 
never  occurred.  It  was  a financial  problem  to 
Saskatchewan  as  it  was  coming  to  the  end  of  its 
effective  life  expectancy.  Also,  it  posed  a storage 
problem. 

When  the  dimethoate  was  shipped  to  Africa,  it 
was  improperly  labelled.  The  International 
Maritime  Commission  refused  to  permit  shipments 
to  proceed,  so  it  had  to  be  relabelled.  The 
insecticide  was  also  inadequately  packed.  Some 
containers  broke  enroute  to,  or  at,  Antwerp, 
causing  concerns  for  the  health  of  dock  workers, 
and  the  safety  of  the  remaining  containers.  The 
shipment  had  to  be  put  into  new  containers  at 
Antwerp  before  it  was  allowed  to  proceed  to 
Africa. 

Upon  final  distribution  in  Africa,  much  of  the 
dimethoate  was  sprayed  by  workers  using 
backpacks.  They  had  neither  proper  spraying 
equipment,  clothing  protection,  nor  knowledge  of 
the  health  hazards  of  using  this  toxic  chemical.  In 
this  example,  it  can  be  clearly  seen  that  the 
benefits  of  this  “aid”  went  more  to  the  donor 
than  to  the  recipient. 

Food  aid 

One  of  the  most  common  practices  of  dumping 
takes  the  form  of  food  aid.  For  example,  various 
parts  of  the  Third  World  have  been  left  with 
canned  baby  food  and  milk  powder  surpluses 
from  the  developed  countries.  These  products  are 
not  necessarily  helpful  in  the  development  of  self- 
reliance  in  those  countries.  They  may  also  be 
inappropriate  for  the  recipient  country’s 
consumption  patterns. 


Early  in  1979,  a survey  conducted  by  The 
Canadian  Council  for  International  Cooperation 
among  the  major  aid-giving  voluntary  agencies  in 
Canada  drew  two  important  conclusions: 

1.  The  majority  of  Canada’s  voluntary  agencies 
believes  food  aid  harms  development  and  agrees 
that  it  should  be  cancelled. 

2.  This  view  is  shared  by  CIDA  (the  government 
agency  responsible  for  allocating  money  for 
overseas  aid)  officials  who  feel  themselves  to  be 
responding  to  the  pressure  of  Agriculture  Canada 
and  not  to  the  needs  of  the  Third  World. 

The  argument  for  the  continuation  of  food  aid 
is  partly  based  upon  the  “Basic  Needs  Concept.” 
This  position  argues  that  aid  should  focus  tightly 
upon  the  fundamental  survival  requirements  of 
the  poorest  of  the  poor.  It  has  been  used  as  an 
excuse  for  reducing  the  quantity  of  aid. 

Aid  vs.  development 

What  is  emerging  is  two  different  ideas  on  how 
aid  should  be  used.  Let’s  explore  the  two  sides  of 
this  question. 

On  the  one  hand,  as  set  out  in  the  “Basic  Needs 
Concept”,  aid  can  be  seen  by  policy  makers,  not 
as  a means  of  promoting  the  development  of  poor 
nations  but,  by  focussing  narrowly  on  “basic 
needs  for  survival  from  day  to  day”,  of  preserving 
the  global  status  quo.  This  is  done  by  not 
allowing  poverty  to  grow  out  of  hand.  In  this 
sense,  aid  is  often  given  for  commercial  and 
political  reasons.  The  increase  in  incomes  of  the 
recipients  of  aid  is  limited.  Thus,  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  underdeveloped  countries  will  be  able  to 
consider  expanding  their  control  of  world 
resources,  either  through  economic  or  business 
processes,  or  through  armed  aggression.  When  aid 
is  viewed  in  this  way,  as  a means  of  preserving 
the  existing  power  structures,  there  is  a need  for 
vast  governmental  or  inter-governmental 
bureaucracies.  These  determine  the  needs  of  the 
poor,  rather  than  consulting  the  poor  themselves 
to  find  out  what  their  development  needs  are. 

The  other  view  of  aid  follows  the  arguments  of 
the  New  International  Economic  Order  (NIEO). 
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Aid  is  seen  not  as  an  end  in  itself,  but  as  a neces- 
sary step  in  a process.  In  May  of  1974,  the  United 
Nations  adopted  the  NIEO  as  a way  of  giving  the 
poor  equal  rights  at  world  bargaining  tables.  This 
position  argues  that  in  order  for  aid  to  be  really 
effective,  it  must  be  used  to  further  the  goals  of 
the  developing  countries  laid  out  in  the  NIEO. 

As  president  Julius  Nyerere  of  Tanzania  states, 
“A  truly  liberated  nation  is  a self-reliant  nation, 
one  which  has  freed  itself  from  economic  and 
cultural  dependence  and  is  therefore  able  to 
develop  itself  in  free  and  equal  cooperation  with 
other  members  of  the  world  community.”  Poverty 
is  seen  as  the  result  of  inequality  of  power,  and 
power  wrongly  used.  Therefore,  aid  must  lead  to 
a redistribution  of  power,  not  be  used  merely  to 
cover  up  symptoms  of  existing  economic  inequality. 

In  this  framework,  aid  is  seen  as  a means  of 
promoting  self-reliance  in  the  host  country. 

Voluntary  aid  agencies  in  Canada  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  aid  is  most  effective  when  the 
decision-making  on  projects  is  closest  to  the 
people  receiving  the  aid.  This  is  especially  true  if 
the  developing  countries  are  working  toward  self- 
reliance.  The  agencies  agree  that,  by  and  large, 
small-scale  projects  are  more  likely  to  answer  the 
needs  of  developing  nations  than  large-scale 
projects.  For  example,  ploughs  may  be  more 
appropriate  than  tractors. 

Source:  adapted  from  Laurie  Beingessner,  “Some  Aid  Doesn’t  Help.” 
In  Canada  ir  the  World.  Maclean  Hunter  Ltd.,  February  1980. 


Point:  Better  to  Give  than  Receive 

Canada  has  always  enjoyed  a unique  position 
among  the  world’s  nations.  Vast  resources  have 
allowed  us  to  export  timber,  minerals  and  food  to 
other  nations,  receiving  a good  return  in  the  form 
of  currency.  Our  industry  has  prospered  and  our 
factories  make  those  goods  that  are  bought  by 
Canadians  and  other  people  abroad. 

We  have  been  able  to  help  other  countries  in 
time  of  war,  by  assembling  armies  to  fight  against 
other  nations  which  sought  to  conquer  their 
neighbours.  We  have  been  able  to  raise  enough 
money  inside  our  own  country  to  send  gifts  of 
food,  clothing  and  other  materials  to  the  people 
of  those  countries  who  were  in  need. 

Canada’s  record  of  humanitarianism  is  good. 
Canadians  are  known  throughout  the  world  as 
generous,  peace-loving  and  charitable  people.  We 
have  supported  international  agencies  such  as  the 
Red  Cross  and  the  various  United  Nations 
organizatins  that  seek  to  help  those  in  distress  all 
over  the  world. 

Most  recently,  it  was  the  Boat  People  of 
Vietnam  who  received  our  support.  Homeless 
refugees  have  flocked  to  Canada  because  of  the 
humanitarian  and  Christian  ethics  which  guide 
the  vast  majority  of  Canadians. 

It  is  indeed  distressing,  therefore,  to  see 
Canada’s  Minister  of  External  Affairs  stand  up  at 
the  United  Nations  and  complain  that  Canada  is 
not  receiving  its  due  recognition  from  other 
countries  for  its  contributions  to  the  welfare  of 
the  world’s  people.  It’s  as  if  the  world  should  be 
keeping  a score  card,  she  [the  Minister]  seemed  to 
be  saying,  and  that  the  world  owes  us  something 
in  return. 

If  an  old  person  slipped  on  the  ice  in  front  of 
you,  would  you  not  stop  to  help  them  to  their 
feet?  And  if  you  did  so,  would  you  expect  to  get, 
say,  a five  dollar  bill  for  your  efforts?  I don’t 
think  you  would. 
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What  motivated  you  to  do  this?  I believe  that 
every  person  in  the  world  has  a genuine 
compassion  toward  those  who  are  suffering.  It  is 
part  of  the  teaching  of  all  major  religions.  It  is  a 
human  desire  to  help  those  who  are  worse  off 
than  we  are.  It  is  part  of  the  inspiration  behind 
the  founding  of  such  institutions  as  the  Salvation 
Army,  the  Big  Brothers  groups,  the  United  Way 
campaigns  at  home,  and  the  international 
associations  such  as  the  Red  Cross  and  UNICEF 
for  work  around  the  world. 

What,  then,  should  be  our  reward?  For  most  of 
the  people  we  help  around  the  world  are  in  no 
position  to  offer  us  any  repayment  for  the 
kindness  we  show  them.  If  they  were  able  to 
repay  us,  probably,  they  wouldn’t  need  our  help 
in  the  first  place. 

Our  reward  comes  from  inside  ourselves.  We 
feel  good  about  helping  an  old  lady  to  her  feet 
after  slipping,  just  as  we  should  feel  good  about 
helping  starving  children  in  Kampuchea.  This  is 
the  kind  of  reward  that  can’t  be  measured  in 
terms  of  dollars. 

It’s  my  strong  belief  that  we  are  attempting, 
through  these  efforts,  to  help  the  people  of  the 
world  themselves,  not  the  governments  of  those 
people.  For  this  reason  I feel  it  would  be  a blot 
on  our  record  if  we  even  attempted  to  wring 
some  kind  of  concession  from  the  governments  of 
those  people  we  help.  We  stand  in  danger  of 
becoming  known  as  misers  and  pikers  if  we  try  to 
attach  strings  to  every  humanitarian  gift. 

We  all  know  our  economic  situation  here  at 
home.  We  know  that  the  cost  of  goods  and  food 
is  rising  all  the  time.  We  have  over  nine  per  cent 
inflation.  Oil  and  gas  prices  are  higher  than  ever 
before,  and  the  whole  cost  of  living  has  prompted 
some  people  to  question  whether  we  can  afford  to 
be  so  liberal  with  our  aid  to  other  countries. 

But  the  fact  remains  that,  however  badly  off 
we  in  Canada  seem  to  be,  there  are  people  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  who  are  literally  starving.  Can 
we,  as  a people,  who  believe  in  the  “brotherhood 
of  man,”  let  those  who  were  unfortunate  enough 
to  be  born  in  depressed  and  poverty-stricken  parts 
of  the  world  suffer  and  die  through  neglect?  Can 


we,  who  have  the  latest  technology  in  agriculture, 
medicine  and  manufacturing,  allow  the  people  of 
those  countries  to  starve,  remain  sick,  or  lack 
basic  tools  which  will  help  them  improve  their  lot 
in  life?  I don’t  think  we  can. 

As  I said  at  the  beginning,  Canadians  have  a 
marvellous  reputation  around  the  world  for 
coming  to  the  aid  of  people  in  distress.  We  have 
the  money,  we  have  the  technology,  and  we  have 
the  genuine  desire  to  help. 

We  should  also  have  the  faith  in  ourselves  that, 
no  matter  what  our  politicians  or  those  of  other 
countries  may  say,  our  efforts  are  being 
recognized  and  appreciated  by  those  we  never 
hear  from. 

Source:  Judy  Pritchard,  “Point:  Better  to  Give  Than  Receive?”  In 
Canada  6-  the  World.  Maclean  Hunter  Ltd.,  April  1980. 

Counterpoint:  Charity  Begins  at  Home 

When  I began  my  own  business  30  years  ago, 
Canada  had  just  come  out  of  a Depression  and  a 
World  War.  I started  my  business  from  money 
left  me  by  my  father,  some  money  I’d  saved,  and 
some  money  I’d  borrowed  from  the  bank.  I was 
personally  responsible  for  every  penny  that  went 
into  my  company,  and  I expected  to  receive  a 
good  amount  of  money  to  live  on  in  return. 

With  the  economic  boom  of  the  1950s,  my 
company  prospered,  as  did  most  Canadian 
businesses.  But  with  the  boom  came  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  government  money  being  spent 
on  baby  bonuses,  on  unemployment  insurance,  on 
welfare.  We  saw  the  development  of  government 
housing,  social  services,  and  the  corresponding 
growth  of  the  civil  service  to  administer  these 
new  programs. 

And  with  the  increase  in  these  services  came  an 
increase  in  taxes. 
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In  the  midst  of  all  this,  Canada  began  to  send 
money  and  aid  to  countries  that  wanted  a 
standard  of  living  to  compare  with  ours.  They 
wanted  hydroelectric  dams  and  factories  to 
provide  their  own  people  with  the  manufactured 
items  and  gadgets  that  we  in  North  America  took 
for  granted. 

Canada  was  a leader  in  spending  money  in  this 
area.  We  contributed  engineers,  technicians, 
scientists,  teachers,  managers  and  doctors — at  no 
cost  to  the  countries  involved — to  help  them 
realize  their  dream. 

In  many  cases,  the  factories  and  mines  that 
Canadians  helped  build  and  run,  produced 
material  that  came  to  compete  directly  with 
Canadian  products  in  the  world  marketplace,  and 
more  and  more  frequently  here  at  home. 

And  through  all  of  this,  Canada  didn’t  receive 
any  compensation  or  recognition  of  her  support. 

In  fact,  many  of  the  countries  that  accepted  our 
aid  turned  on  us  in  international  meetings  such  as 
the  United  Nations.  They  accused  us  of  political 
interference  or  non-support  for  any  cause  that 
might  be  popular  among  the  Third  World  nations 
at  the  time. 

I sank  a lot  of  money  into  my  business.  My 
money  has  supported,  through  taxes,  the 
Canadian  government’s  “gifts”  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  these  countries.  Some  of  them  now  try 
to  lump  us  together  with  the  “decadent  west” 
which  is  supposedly  attempting  to  “get  rich”  from 
the  miseries  of  the  have-not  people  of  the  world. 

But  what  makes  my  blood  boil  is  not  just  the 
hand-biting  by  those  countries.  It  is  also  the  way 
government  agencies  sometimes  mishandle  the 
money.  We  see  reports  in  the  newspapers  all  the 
time  about  how  Canadian  machinery  is  rusting  on 
docks  in  Third  World  countries  because  Canada 
forgot  to  send  over  instructors  or  mechanics  to 
show  the  people  how  to  use  the  machines.  Or  we 
hear  that  Canadian  food  is  rotting  at  a railway 
station  in  some  faraway  place  because  we  didn’t 
know  they  didn’t  have  any  trucks  or  trains  to 
move  the  food  to  distribution  centres. 


To  me,  the  whole  emphasis  on  foreign  aid  is  a 
joke.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  Canadian- 
designed  factories  churning  out  goods  in  other 
countries  which  find  their  way  into  our  own 
marketplace,  competing  with  home  made 
products.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  sent 
millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  goods  and  produce 
which  end  up  rusting,  rotting,  or  [being]  ripped- 
off  by  local  government  officials.  And  to  make 
the  pill  even  more  bitter  to  swallow,  those 
countries  we  have  helped,  in  many  cases,  then 
laugh  at  us  and  accuse  us  of  all  sorts  of 
international  acts  of  bad  faith,  while  still 
accepting  our  money. 

I think  it’s  time  we  started  calling  the  shots 
when  it  comes  to  our  own  money  being  wasted 
abroad.  Just  as  I had  to  pay  back  the  bank  when 
I was  running  my  business,  so  should  those 
countries  have  to  pay  us  back  when  we  make 
development  funds  available  to  them.  We  should 
also  look  at  the  politics  of  the  countries  we  aid — 
are  we  going  to  receive  a slap  in  the  face  from 
those  we’ve  helped?  And,  is  the  aid  we  send  going 
to  reach  the  people  who  need  it  or  be  converted 
into  armies  and  palaces  for  the  heads  of  the 
governments  we  send  it  to? 

Canada  should  look  homeward  first  of  all,  and 
help  Canadian  companies  get  on  their  feet  before 
sending  those  millions  of  dollars  abroad.  It  should 
set  its  own  house  in  order  before  attempting  to 
solve  the  problems  of  everyone  else  in  the  world. 

Source:  George  Ireland,  "Counterpoint:  Charity  Begins  at  Home.” 

In  Canada  <b  the  World.  Maclean  Hunter  Ltd.,  April  1980. 
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Voices  and  Images 


Mansa  Musa  and  the  Grandeur  of  Africa 

The  year  is  1327.  The  trader,  Sadin,  stands  in 
the  sun  of  the  palace  yard.  His  fingers  chase  flies 
from  his  face.  He  has  come  far  to  trade  in  Niani, 
the  capital  of  Mali.  Soon  he  is  going  to  see  the 
great  black  king.  This  king,  this  Mansa,  is  talked 
about  even  as  far  away  as  England  and  France. 

The  sun  is  very  hot,  but  the  Africans  around 
him  stand  patiently.  They  face  the  door  of  the 
palace  and  wait. 

Music  comes  through  the  door  first.  Men 
playing  gold  and  silver  guitars  come  into  the 
courtyard.  Then  Mansa  Musa  appears.  He  wears 
a gold  turban  and  a short  red  velvet  robe.  His 
wide  white  trousers  billow  out  beneath  the  robe. 
Behind  him  come  some  three  hundred  slaves. 

Slowly,  Mansa  Musa  walks  to  a raised  platform 
covered  with  silk  cloth  and  bright  cushions.  Over 
the  platform  is  a huge  umbrella  of  red  silk  with  a 
gold  bird  at  its  top.  Mansa  Musa  slowly,  slowly 
walks  up  the  steps  and  sits  on  the  cushions. 

Drums  and  trumpets  sound.  Now  Mansa  Musa  is 
ready  to  greet  his  visitors. 

Sadin  comes  forward  when  he  is  called.  He 
kneels  and  knocks  his  elbows  on  the  ground  as  he 
has  been  told  to  do. 

“Rise,  traveler,  and  give  thanks  to  Allah.” 

Sadin  stands.  He  looks  up  at  the  black  man 
above  him.  Sadin  has  traveled  many  lands, 
through  the  courts  of  Europe,  across  seas,  across 
sands,  and  in  a hundred  caravans.  He  has  never 
seen  a man  of  such  dignity  before.  Sadin’s  voice 
trembles  as  he  speaks  to  Mansa  Musa.  He  greets 
the  king  with  rich  words  of  praise. 

“Come,”  says  the  king.  “Sit  on  this  cushion  and 
listen  to  the  petitions  of  our  people.  Then,  after 
evening  prayers,  you  will  join  us  for  dinner.  You 
will  tell  us  tales  of  the  lands  you  have  seen.” 

That  evening,  Mansa  Musa  and  Sadin  sit  beside 
each  other  on  cushions  in  the  palace.  “Now,”  the 
king  says,  “tell  me  about  this  court  of  England.  Is 
it  very  grand?” 


“Not  as  grand  as  yours,”  says  Sadin.  He  has 
just  eaten  a rich,  warm  dinner.  He  looks  at  the 
slaves  who  are  keeping  flies  away  with  huge 
ostrich-feather  fans.  He  looks  at  the  carving 
around  the  arched  doors.  He  runs  his  fingers 
across  the  cushions  and  feels  their  silky 
smoothness.  “In  England,  men  of  the  court  sit  on 
hard  benches.  They  eat  pig.  The  grease  runs  to 
their  elbows.” 

Mansa  Musa  shudders.  He  is  a Moslem,  and 
eating  pork  is  forbidden.  But  he  also  shudders 
because  the  men  of  his  court  eat  with  skill,  using 
only  their  fingertips. 

“Is  the  palace  very  beautiful?”  he  asks. 

“Beautiful?  No,  not  beautiful,  but  very  strong. 

It  is  made  of  huge  stones.  The  windows  are  small 
and  high  so  that  no  one  can  get  in  to  kill  the 
king.” 

“Surely  a king  does  not  need  strong  walls  and 
high  windows  to  make  him  safe.” 

“Hah!”  laughs  Sadin.  “I  have  heard  that  the 
king  is  even  now  a prisoner  of  his  enemies.” 

“A  prisoner!”  Mansa  Musa  is  amazed.  “Then 
the  strong  walls  and  high  windows  did  not  help 
him.  Where  were  his  slaves?  Where  were  his 
friends?” 

“He  has  no  slaves,  and  he  has  no  friends.” 

Mansa  Musa  shakes  his  head.  He  sighs  and 
leans  forward  to  pick  a date  from  a tray.  He 
sucks  it  for  a moment.  “Tell  me,  are  the  people  of 
England  a happy  people?” 

Sadin  thinks  of  the  Africans  he  saw  that 
afternoon,  waiting  to  speak  to  their  king.  He 
remembers  the  proud  walk  of  these  people.  Then 
he  thinks  of  the  stooped  backs  and  rags  of  the 
English  peasants.  “The  people  of  England  are 
tired  each  evening.  Cold  in  the  winter.  Hungry 
most  of  the  time.” 

“Cold?”  Mansa  Musa  asks.  “Why  don’t  they 
build  fires  in  their  homes  to  keep  warm?” 
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“The  wood  is  kept  for  the  king  and  the  men  of 
the  court.  The  people  are  put  to  death  if  they 
gather  wood  where  they  should  not.” 

“You  say  they  are  hungry.  Are  they  not 
farmers?”  asks  Mansa  Musa. 

“Yes,”  says  Sadin,  “but  the  farmers  must  give 
most  of  the  food  to  the  court.  There  is  not 
enough  left  to  feed  their  families  well.” 

“It  does  not  sound  like  a happy  land,”  Mansa 
Musa  sighs.  “Have  you  travelled  all  across  the 
land  of  England?” 

“No,  I have  not,”  answers  Sadin. 

“Is  it  very  large,  then?” 

“No,  it  is  a small  island.”  Sadin  thinks  of 
Mansa  Musa’s  empire.  It  covers  thousands  of 
miles  of  Africa.  “England  is  a small  island,” 

Sadin  repeats. 

“Then  why  have  you  not  travelled  across  it?” 
asks  the  king. 

“It  is  dangerous  to  travel  in  England.  There  are 
robbers  on  every  road.  And  you  can  be  killed  for 
your  cloak  or  for  your  shoes.  Travelers  are  not 
safe  in  England.” 

Mansa  Musa  shakes  his  head  again.  “Here  you 
can  travel  in  perfect  peace  and  safety.  My  people 
help  travelers,  giving  them  food  and  drink  and  a 
place  to  sleep  when  they  need  it.” 

Mansa  Musa  looks  down  at  his  folded  hands. 
“That  England,”  he  finally  says,  “sounds  like  a 
very  backward  country.” 

Source:  Stephen  Marvin,  Africa  South  of  the  Sahara.  ©1979, 
Addison-Wesley  Publishing  Company,  Inc.  Reprinted  by  permission. 


The  Parable  of  the  Elephant 

The  Kikuyu  of  Kenya  in  East  Africa  like  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  elephant  who  made  friends  with  a 
man.  The  tale  indicates  how  deeply  the  colonial 
experience  affected  Africans. 

One  day  when  it  was  raining,  Mr.  Elephant 
came  to  the  man  and  asked  if  he  could  put  his 
trunk  inside  the  man’s  house  to  shelter  it  from  the 
storm.  The  man  agreed,  but  soon  regretted  his 
generosity,  for,  gradually,  Mr.  Elephant  took  over 
more  and  more  of  the  house,  until  the  man 
himself  was  forced  to  sit  outside  in  the  rain. 
Angered,  the  man  brought  Mr.  Elephant  before  a 
High  Commission  to  press  charges.  He  found  that 
the  Commission  was  made  up  of  Mr.  Alligator, 
Mr.  Rhinoceros,  Mr.  Leopard,  Mr.  Fox,  and  Mr. 
Buffalo — all  friends  of  Mr.  Elephant.  They  all 
listened  closely  as  Mr.  Elephant  said,  “This  man 
invited  me  to  save  his  hut  from  a hurricane.  The 
storm  had  gotten  inside  the  hut  because  it  was 
left  unoccupied.  I thought  it  necessary,  for  my 
friend’s  sake,  to  use  this  dangerously  undeveloped 
space  more  economically  by  occupying  it  myself.” 
The  members  of  the  Commission  praised  Mr. 
Elephant  for  his  thoughtfulness  and  dismissed  the 
case. 

The  man  was  discouraged;  however,  the 
Commission  gave  him  permission  to  build  another 
house  in  a new  location.  But  when  he  finished  the 
house,  Mr.  Elephant  moved  in  again.  This 
happened  several  times.  Finally,  the  man  had  had 
enough  and  built  the  finest  and  largest  house 
possible.  Soon  Mr.  Elephant  barged  inside, 
followed  shortly  by  all  the  members  of  the 
Commission.  Each  was  eager  to  occupy  the  new 
empty  house,  and  they  soon  began  quarreling. 
When  the  man  saw  this,  he  set  fire  to  the  house, 
burning  it  and  its  occupants  completely.  He 
smiled.  “Peace  is  expensive,”  he  said,  “but  it’s 
worth  the  price.” 

Source:  Institute  for  Contemporary  Curriculum  Development, 
Patterns  of  Civilization:  Africa,  “out-of-print.”  New  York,  N.Y.: 
Cambridge  Book  Company,  1975. 
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Uhuru!  Freedom! 

The  old  man  looks  across  the  stadium  at  his 
people.  Thousands  of  them  are  gathered  here  for 
this  moment  of  freedom.  They  look  back  at  the 
old  man.  He  stands  in  the  glare  of  the  floodlights. 
His  gray  beard  shines  against  his  dark  face.  With 
one  hand  he  leans  on  a black  stick,  a symbol  of 
strength. 

The  British  flag  still  flies  from  the  flagpole. 

The  British  have  ruled  Kenya  for  more  than  sixty 
years.  Just  before  midnight,  the  floodlights  in  the 
stadium  suddenly  go  out.  In  the  dark,  the  British 
flag  is  lowered.  As  the  lights  go  on  again,  the 
black,  red,  and  green  flag  of  Kenya  is  raised. 

A great  cry  of  “Uhuru!”  fills  the  night. 
Fireworks  flash  across  the  African  sky.  The  band 
of  Kenya  Rifles,  in  their  caps  of  monkey  fur, 
begin  to  play  the  new  national  song.  The  drums 
roll.  Jomo  Kenyatta  has  come  a long  way  to  this 
day  of  Uhuru.  Standing  there,  listening  to  the 
drums,  does  he  think  back  to  the  past? 

Does  he  remember  when  he  was  a little  boy 
helping  his  grandfather?  His  grandfather  was  a 
medicine  man  in  the  Kikuyu  tribe.  The  man  and 
the  boy  traveled  through  the  green  land  of  the 
Kikuyu.  Kenyatta  carried  his  grandfather’s  bag. 

In  the  bag  were  magical  things  that  healed  the 
sick.  The  magical  things  also  gave  courage  to 
hunters.  They  gave  hope  to  lovers.  The  medicine 
man  and  his  grandson  gave  people  charms  to 
make  them  feel  safe  at  home.  They  gave  people 
powders  to  make  them  look  forward  to  the 
future.  In  this  way,  his  grandfather  worked  for 
the  happiness  of  his  tribe.  In  other  ways,  Jomo 
Kenyatta  has  also  worked  for  the  happiness  of  his 
tribe. 

Standing  there,  listening  to  the  drums,  does  he 
remember  the  years  he  spent  in  England?  He  was 
a young  man  in  a strange  land.  A young  black 
man  in  a strange  white  land.  He  had  been  sent  to 
England  by  the  people  of  his  tribe. 

Kenyatta  studied  and  worked  hard  in  England. 
He  spoke  to  important  English  leaders.  He  said 
that  the  English  should  not  rule  Kenya.  He  said 
that  the  old  African  way  of  living  was  good. 


Change  should  come  when  Africans  wanted 
change,  not  when  the  English  made  them  change. 
He  wrote  many  letters  asking  that  the  English 
give  back  the  land.  He  wrote  many  petitions  of 
protest. 

Kenyatta  spoke  for  the  Kikuyu  tribe.  He  also 
spoke  for  the  other  tribes — the  Luo,  the  Masai, 
the  Suk,  and  all  the  tribes  of  Kenya.  When  he 
went  home  again,  he  was  a leader  of  all  the 
Kenya  blacks. 

Standing  there,  listening  to  the  drums,  does  he 
remember  the  years  he  spent  in  jail?  The  English 
knew  that  Kenyatta  was  a leader  of  his  people. 

He  was  accused  of  directing  a secret  organization. 
It  was  called  the  Mau  Mau.  The  Mau  Mau  killed 
some  British  settlers.  The  Mau  Mau  also 
frightened  other  black  Kenyans  into  joining  the 
organization.  Often,  blacks  who  refused  to  join 
were  murdered. 

The  English  said  that  Kenyatta  was  behind  the 
Mau  Mau.  Kenyatta  said  that  he  was  not.  The 
accusation  has  never  been  proved.  Kenyatta  was 
sent  to  jail.  A prisoner  in  the  hot,  dry  North,  he 
spent  many  years  away  from  his  Kikuyu  home. 
Kenyatta  was  let  out  of  jail  just  two  years  before 
this  Uhuru  night. 

He  stands  here,  gazing  up  at  the  new  flag  of 
Kenya.  It  has  all  come  to  this  night.  Kenya  is 
free.  Uhuru! 

Source:  Stephen  Marvin,  Africa  South  of  the  Sahara.  ©1979, 
Addison-W esley  Publishing  Company,  Inc.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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Jomo  Kenyatta  celebrates  Kenya’s  10  years  of  independence. 


Mau  Mau  Oath 

I speak  the  truth  and  vow  before  our  God 
And  by  this  Batuni  oath  of  our  movement 
Which  is  called  the  movement  of  fighting 
That  if  I am  called  on  to  kill  for  our  soil 
If  I am  called  on  to  shed  my  blood  for  it 
I shall  obey  and  I shall  never  surrender 
And  if  I fail  to  go 

May  this  oath  kill  me. 

May  this  he-goat  kill  me. 

May  this  seven  kill  me. 

May  this  meat  kill  me. 

I speak  the  truth  and  vow  before  our  God 
And  before  our  people  of  Africa 
That  I shall  never  betray  our  country 
That  I shall  never  betray  anybody  of  this 
movement  to  the  enemy 


Whether  the  enemy  be  European  or  African 
I speak  the  truth  and  vow  before  our  God 
That  if  I am  called  during  the  night  or  the  day 
To  go  to  burn  the  store  of  a European  who  is 
our  enemy 

I shall  go  forth  without  fear  and  I shall  never 
surrender. 

I speak  the  truth  and  vow  before  our  God 
That  if  I am  called  to  go  to  fight  the  enemy 
Or  to  kill  the  enemy — I shall  go 
Even  if  the  enemy  be  my  father  or  mother,  my 
brother  or  sister. 

Source:  Robert  W.  Strayer,  Kenya:  Focus  on  Nationalism,  “Inquiry 
into  World  Cultures”  series.  Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey:  Prentice- 
Hall,  Inc.,  1974. 


Into  the  Land  of  Strangers 

Kepi  lies  in  the  dark,  afraid.  Tomorrow  he  is 
going  to  do  something  no  one  in  his  family  has 
ever  done.  He  is  going  to  leave  the  land  of  his 
tribe.  He  is  going  50  miles  (about  80  km)  south, 
into  the  land  of  strangers.  The  strangers  will  not 
speak  to  him  in  his  language.  They  will  not  feel 
that  he  is  part  of  them,  as  his  people  feel.  Will 
they  harm  him?  In  the  darkness.  Kepi’s  fear 
grows. 

The  next  morning  after  breakfast.  Kepi  sits 
with  his  father  outside  the  hut.  His  father  looks 
south  across  the  top  of  the  tall  grass.  “Are  you 
sure  you  must  go,  son?” 

“Yes,  Father.  Didn’t  we  all  decide  that  I must 
go?  You  know  the  schools  here  are  full.  There  is 
no  place  for  me.  If  I am  to  take  care  of  the 
family  as  we  have  planned,  I must  go.” 

“We  decided,”  his  father  says,  but  shakes  his 
head.  “I  know  the  reasons  but  I do  not  like  it. 
Change  your  mind  and  stay  if  you  wish.” 

“No,  I will  go.”  Now,  in  daylight.  Kepi’s 
curiosity  is  greater  than  his  fear.  “I  really  want  to 

go*” 

His  father  is  silent  for  a few  minutes.  “How 
will  you  talk  to  them?  Their  sounds  do  not  make 
any  sense.  They  sound  like  monkeys  or  birds  in 
the  trees.  How  will  you  understand  them?” 

“The  boys  at  the  school  will  know  French.  I 
will  talk  to  them  in  French.” 

“I  do  not  like  French,”  Kepi’s  father  says, 
frowning.  Sometimes  Kepi  and  friends  speak 
French.  His  father  feels  left  out  because  he  cannot 
understand  what  they  are  saying. 

He  stands  up.  The  sun  is  over  the  top  of  the 
trees  now.  He  must  go  to  the  plantation.  He  is 
still  frowning. 

“French!”  he  says  angrily.  “The  white  people’s 
language.  What  has  it  to  do  with  us?” 

“Now  that  we  speak  it,”  says  Kepi,  “it  is  our 
language  as  much  as  anyone’s.” 


His  father  is  silent,  then  he  shrugs  and  picks  up 
his  hoe.  “You  will  be  in  my  thoughts,”  he  says. 

Kepi  watches  his  father  walk  off  down  the 
path.  Then  he  goes  back  to  the  hut.  He  ties  his 
belongings  in  a cloth.  His  mother  gives  him  some 
yams  and  sweet  bananas  to  eat  on  the  trip.  His 
mother  and  his  brother  and  sisters  and  his  father’s 
other  wife  walk  with  him  to  the  road.  They  all 
wait  in  the  sun  for  the  old  bus.  They  know  it  will 
come  along  sometime  during  the  morning. 

The  next  day.  Kepi  stands  quietly  under  a tree 
in  a schoolyard  far  from  home.  Hundreds  of  other 
boys  stand  in  groups  around  the  yard.  Some  of 
them  laugh  and  joke  in  languages  Kepi  cannot 
understand.  But  many  are  as  silent  as  he, 
thinking  private  thoughts.  This  school  has  45 
openings  for  the  next  school  year.  But  there  are 
750  boys  who  want  to  get  in.  At  the  end  of  this 
day,  45  boys  will  be  happy.  The  other  705  will  be 
in  despair. 

Kepi  thinks  of  his  father.  For  six  years,  his 
father  has  worked  on  the  plantation.  Every  day 
he  has  worked  long  hours.  For  this,  he  has 
received  a little  money.  A small  part  of  the 
money  has  paid  the  taxes.  The  rest  has  paid 
Kepi’s  school  fees.  Thousands  and  thousands  of 
hours  in  the  hot  sun.  Is  it  all  to  end  today?  Will 
there  be  nothing  to  show  for  his  father’s  hard 
work? 

Kepi  thinks  of  his  sisters  and  brother.  Who  will 
help  them?  He  must  get  a place  in  school.  Then 
he  will  get  a good  job.  He  will  have  money  to 
pay  their  school  fees.  There  is  no  one  else.  The 
whole  family  is  on  his  shoulders. 

Kepi  thinks  of  his  mother.  In  his  mind,  he  sees 
her  face,  lined  and  tired.  Her  last  two  babies 
were  born  dead.  Her  attacks  of  malaria  are 
getting  worse  and  worse.  She  needs  medicine.  She 
is  not  strong.  She  still  must  walk  about  five 
kilometers  each  day  to  get  water. 
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“A  bicycle  would  mean  a lot  to  my  mother,”  he 
says  aloud  to  himself. 

“What  are  you  saying?”  the  boy  beside  him 
asks  in  French.  Kepi  looks  up,  startled.  He  had 
been  so  far  away  in  his  mind.  “I  heard  the  word 
‘bicycle’,  ” the  other  boy  goes  on. 


“I  was  thinking  how  much  a bicycle  would 
mean  to  my  mother,”  Kepi  answers  in  French. 
“She  has  to  go  so  many  kilometers  for  water.” 

“You  are  lucky  you  have  your  mother,  ” the 
other  boy  says.  “I  no  longer  have  mine.  The 
hospital  was  too  far  away.  There  was  no  way  to 
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get  her  there,  so  she  died.  Now  the  whole  family 
is  on  my  shoulders.” 

Kepi  looks  across  the  yard  full  of  worried  boys. 
“They  are  all  like  me,”  he  thinks,  “no  matter 
what  language  they  use.  They  all  have  families 
waiting  to  hear  that  they  will  go  on  in  school.” 


Suddenly  his  stomach  tightens.  He  has  to  get  a 
place  in  this  school.  He  has  to!  Because  of  school, 
he  has  learned  of  other  places.  He  has  learned  of 
other  ways  of  living.  He  will  never  be  content  to 
work  on  the  plantation. 


^ 
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He  looks  down  at  the  ground.  The  ground!  He 
hates  the  ground.  He  hates  the  dirt  and  the  dust. 
He  wants  to  wear  a clean,  white  shirt  that  will 
never  get  dusty.  He  wants  to  live  in  a house  with 
a concrete  floor.  He  wants  to  sleep  in  a bed  up 
off  the  floor.  He  wants  to  have  water  coming  out 
of  a faucet  in  the  wall.  He  wants  to  own  two 
pairs  of  shoes.  He  wants  to  wear  a tie  and  carry  a 
newspaper.  His  stomach  hurts.  School  has  made 
him  want  these  things.  He  cannot  go  back  now. 
He  must  get  a place  in  this  school. 

Kepi  looks  around  at  all  the  other  boys.  There 
are  more  than  seven  hundred  of  them.  And  they 
are  all  thinking  the  same  things. 

Source:  Stephen  Marvin,  Africa  South  of  the  Sahara.  ©1979, 
Addison-W esley  Publishing  Company,  Inc.  Reprinted  by  permission. 

Strike! 

Shanta  was  born  just  outside  the  small  village 
of  Uppal,  India.  The  plan  of  her  whole  life,  for 
the  most  part,  had  already  been  settled  before  she 
was  born.  She  was  an  untouchable,  a member  of 
the  lowest  caste  in  Indian  life.  As  a member  of 
that  caste,  she  would  have  to  obey  certain 
unwritten  rules.  And  she  would  have  little  chance 
of  changing  them.  Now  Shanta  is  thirty.  She  is 
still  forced  to  live  by  those  rules.  They  govern 
almost  every  part  of  her  life. 

Shanta  has  three  children  to  feed  and  clothe. 
But  she  had  no  choice  as  to  the  work  she  would 
do  to  earn  her  living  and  theirs.  Untouchables  are 
expected  to  do  certain  kinds  of  work.  They  are 
not  allowed  to  do  any  other  kind.  In  India,  such 
matters  have  been  settled  for  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  years. 

Uppal  is  one  of  the  more  than  five  hundred 
thousand  villages  in  India,  all  much  alike.  In 
Uppal,  the  members  of  five  untouchable  families 
are  expected  to  clean  all  the  houses  and  streets. 
Shanta’s  job  is  to  care  for  the  homes  of  thirty 
village  families.  She  has  to  sweep,  clean,  and  get 
rid  of  the  garbage.  For  this  work,  each  of  the 
thirty  families  is  supposed  to  pay  her.  Her  pay  is 
set  at  one  piece  of  bread  each  day.  That  means 
thirty,  small,  thin  pieces  of  bread  a day  to  keep 
her  and  her  children  alive. 


Like  most  of  India,  Uppal  gets  extemely  hot 
just  before  the  rainy  season.  Flies,  dust,  and 
disease  get  worse  as  the  heat  increases.  At  this 
time  of  year,  before  the  rains  come,  water  is 
something  to  talk  about  and  wait  for.  The  single 
village  well,  always  the  center  of  village  life,  now 
becomes  a place  of  even  greater  importance. 
People  gather  near  it,  talking  of  the  day  when  the 
rains  will  come. 

The  village  food  supply  is  almost  always  low 
during  the  hot  season.  That  is  because  the  hot 
season  comes  between  the  times  when  crops  are 
harvested.  This  year,  there  is  even  less  food  than 
usual.  Hunger  is  a part  of  daily  life.  The  faces 
and  bodies  of  the  village  people  show  clearly  how 
poorly  they  are  fed.  Very  few  people  can  get 
enough  food  for  more  than  one  meal  a day. 
Tempers  grow  short.  There  is  anger  over  the 
heat,  the  lack  of  food,  the  shortage  of  water  for 
the  fields.  Arguments  break  out,  even  among  old 
friends. 

Shanta,  as  an  untouchable,  always  receives  less 
than  others.  Now,  when  food  and  water  are  so 
scarce,  she  is  worse  off  than  ever.  More  and  more 
of  the  families  whose  homes  she  cleans  fail  to  pay 
her  the  daily  piece  of  bread.  Before  long  she  is 
receiving  only  about  six  pieces  of  bread  a day. 

She  and  her  little  family  are  almost  starving. 

Seeing  her  children  go  hungry  makes  Shanta 
deeply  angry.  She  begins  to  think  about  fighting 
back.  One  morning  she  decides  not  to  clean  any 
houses  until  she  is  paid.  This  is  an  unheard-of  act 
in  Uppal!  Nothing  quite  like  it  has  ever  happened 
before. 

The  other  untouchables  in  Uppal  join  Shanta. 
They  refuse  to  work  until  they  are  paid  in  full. 

When  the  farmers  of  the  village  return  from 
the  fields,  they  learn  about  the  strike.  They  are 
shocked!  How  can  untouchables  go  on  strike? 

How  can  they  refuse  to  do  what  their  Hindu 
religion  demands  of  them? 
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Three  days  go  by.  The  villagers  become  more 
and  more  alarmed.  Dirt  begins  to  pile  up.  A cow 
dies  and  begins  to  rot  in  a side  street.  No  person 
but  an  untouchable  is  ever  allowed  to  remove  a 
dead  animal.  And  now  the  untouchables  refuse  to 
do  it! 

The  untouchables  refuse  to  pick  up  the 
garbage.  The  village  begins  to  smell  bad.  People 
of  the  higher  castes  are  not  allowed  to  clean  up 
garbage  from  the  streets.  The  odor  increases. 

A woman  who  is  expecting  a baby  is  terribly 
worried.  Only  an  untouchable  woman  can  touch 
the  blood  involved  in  the  birth  of  a child.  No  one 
else  will  help  the  mother-to-be  at  the  birth. 

The  village  leaders  decide  to  act.  What  should 
be  done?  A decision  is  finally  reached.  Water 
from  the  village  well  must  not  be  given  to  the 
untouchables  until  they  do  their  work. 

This  is  a blow  to  the  strikers.  Now  they  must 
go  thirsty  as  well  as  hungry.  Shanta,  her  children, 
and  the  others  are  faced  with  thirst,  starvation, 
and  possibly  death.  In  desperation,  they  begin  to 
sell  their  tools  and  furniture.  The  few  things  they 
have  to  sell  bring  in  a little  money.  With  it,  they 
can  secretly  buy  a bit  of  food  and  water  from 
some  of  the  villagers.  Within  ten  days,  however, 
the  last  of  the  money  is  gone.  The  untouchables 
have  nothing  left  to  sell.  There  is  no  longer  any 
hope  of  getting  food  or  water. 

The  problems  multiply.  Shanta’s  youngest  child 
develops  a fever. 

Two  days  pass — two  days  without  food  or 
water.  Shanta  and  her  other  children  begin  to 
suffer  dizzy  spells.  Asleep  or  awake,  they  dream 
of  pools  of  clear,  cool  water. 

On  the  third  day,  Shanta  looks  long  at  her 


suffering  children.  Then  she  makes  a decision. 

She  walks  slowly  into  the  village.  Without  a 
word,  she  goes  to  one  of  the  village  homes  and 
cleans  it.  Then  she  goes  to  the  well  and  joins  the 
village  women  who  are  gathered  there.  Silently, 
she  holds  out  her  clay  pot  to  a higher-caste 
person.  She  waits.  In  a few  moments  the  pot  is 
filled  with  water. 

The  news  spreads  through  the  village.  The 
strike  is  ended. 

Source:  Daniel  Birch,  Robin  J.  McKeown,  and  David  Weitzman, 
Asia.  © Addison-W esley  Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  1979.  Reprinted 
by  permission. 
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Young  Africa’s  Plea 

Don’t  preserve  my  customs 

As  some  fine  curios 

To  suit  some  white  historian’s  tastes. 

There’s  nothing  artificial 
That  beats  the  natural  way, 

In  culture  and  ideals  of  life. 

Let  me  play  with  the  white  man’s  ways, 

Let  me  work  with  the  black  man’s  brains. 

Let  my  affairs  themselves  sort  out. 

Then  in  sweet  re-birth 
I’ll  rise  a better  man. 

Not  ashamed  to  face  the  world. 

Those  who  doubt  my  talents 
In  secret  fear  my  strength; 

They  know  I am  no  less  a man. 

Let  them  bury  their  prejudice. 

Let  them  show  their  noble  sides. 

Let  me  have  untrammelled  growth. 

My  friends  will  never  know  regret 
And  I,  I never  once  forget. 

Source:  E.C.  Leppert  and  E.C.  Johnson,  Sub-Saharan  Africa, 
“Insights”  series.  Toronto,  Ontario:  Charles  E.  Merrill  Publishing 
Co.,  1980.  As  reprinted  from:  Dennis  Osadebay,  “Young  Africa's 
Plea.”  An  Anthology  of  West  African  Verse,  ed.  Olumbe  Bassir 
(Ibadan:  Ibadan  University  Press,  1957). 


Ocol  says  he  is  a modern  man 

Ocol  says  he  is  a modern  man, 

A progressive  and  civilized  man. 

He  says  he  has  read  extensively  and  widely 
And  he  can  no  longer  live  with  a thing  like  me 
Who  cannot  distinguish  between  good  and  bad. 
He  says  I am  just  a village  woman, 

I am  of  the  old  type. 

And  no  longer  attractive. 

...Listen  Ocol,  my  old  friend. 

The  ways  of  your  ancestors 
Are  good. 

Their  customs  are  solid 
And  not  hollow. 

They  are  not  thin,  not  easily  breakable. 

They  cannot  be  blown  away 
By  the  winds 

Because  their  roots  reach  deep  into  the  soil. 

I do  not  understand 

The  ways  of  foreigners 

But  I do  not  despise  their  customs. 

Why  should  you  despise  yours? 

Source:  E.C.  Leppert  and  E.C.  Johnson,  Sub-Saharan  Africa, 
“Insights”  series.  Toronto,  Ontario:  Charles  E.  Merrill  Publishing 
Co.,  1980. 
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Nyerere  Responds  to  Mohamedi 

“Does  anyone  have  a question  to  ask?” 
Nyerere  addressed  the  whole  group  of  people  in 
front  of  him...  . Then  there  was  a hand  raised 
among  the  school  children.  It  was  Mohamedi.  He 
stood  up. 

“Yes,  I do...  . Last  week  you  made  a speech 
and  you  said  that  we  didn’t  need  money  to  build 
the  nation.  Well,  in  our  school  we  plant  corn  and 
cabbage  and  other  things.  There’s  always  enough 
to  eat.  But  you  can’t  wear  corn.  I’ve  got  the  pair 
of  shorts  I’m  wearing  and  that’s  all.  How  can  I 
ever  get  another  pair  of  shorts  if  I don’t  have  any 
money?  I don’t  understand  what  you  mean  when 
you  say  we  don’t  need  money  to  build  the 
nation.” 

Nyerere  was  beaming.  “Well,  Mohamedi,”  he 
began,  “you’ve  asked  a good  question.  You’re 
right.  I did  say  that  money  wasn’t  the  most 
important  thing  in  building  the  nation.  And  it 
isn’t...  . See  this,  Mohamedi?”  Nyerere  said, 
waving  the  (five-shilling)  note  back  and  forth. 
“See  this?  It’s  money,  isn’t  it?  Well  tell  me.  Can 
you  eat  this?  Can  you  wear  this?  What  good  is 
this  thing  called  money  anyway?  It’s  nothing  but 
a piece  of  paper...  . 


“But  think  for  a minute.  What  if  you  made 
what  you  were  going  to  buy,  instead  of  using  this 
piece  of  paper  to  buy  it?  Wouldn’t  you  be 
accomplishing  the  same  thing?  It’s  nothing  at  all 
without  the  things  around  to  buy.  You  see, 
Mohamedi,  we  don’t  have  to  worry  about  getting 
pieces  of  paper.  We  have  to  worry  about 
producing  the  things  that  money  was  invented  for 
in  the  first  place.  If  we  produce  goods,  the  money 
will  follow.  We  don’t  have  to  worry  about  that. 

“You  see,  when  I said  money  wasn’t  important 
I was  trying  to  say  that  the  things  we  grow  and 
produce  ourselves  is  the  real  meaning  of  money. 
It’s  those  things  that  are  important.  Now  you  see, 
Mohamedi?” 

Source:  adapted  from  E.C.  Leppert  and  E.C.  Johnson,  Sub-Saharan 
Africa,  “Insights”  series.  Toronto,  Ontario:  Charles  E.  Merrill 
Publishing  Co.,  1980. 
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